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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said, that Goethe's Ipbigenie was 
' the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
" Faust " there occur scenes and a number of passages which can 
be well understood without any further elucidation, such is not 
the case with his IphigenUy which the reader cannot fuUy ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production.' Admitting that opinion, the truth of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe's Ipbigenie is an absolute 
necessity for English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long experience as teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every Single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and Interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from the classical authors. Goethe's Ipbigenie is the 
fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried on with 
Herder, and there are therefore to be found in that drama 
numerous classical reminiscences, which can be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, treat- 
ing of the kindred subject, and to Homer. The parallels are 
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frequently not actual adaptations, and offer, as it were, external 
similarities only; still I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notej which will be found of interest to classical 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, for the con- 
venience of the reader, the classical passages themselves — with 
very few exceptions — ^both in the original text and in an English 
translation. The translations, which have, of course, only been 
added for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
language of the original, are given either in literal prose, or in 
such poetical versions as seemed to me most suitable for the 
purpose of elucidation. In the same way many explanations have 
been inserted in the commentary which are necessary only for 
such students as may not be familiär with the Greek Classics, 
and also a number of interpretations and help-notes for those' 
readers who, though sufficientiy acquainted with German in 
general, might find it hard to make out with perfect exactness 
this, the most difficult poetical production in German literature. 

In Order to make the present volume as complete in itself 
as possible, I have prefixed a General Introduction, giving a brief 
and succinct account of the house of the Atridae and their 
ancestors. This Introduction, which is designed for those who 
may not be fully acquainted with Greek mythology, will save 
some trouble even to those who have at their disposal the ex- 
cellent English works of reference which have almost become 
'household books,' and the mythological manuals and prose 
stories from the ancient Greek poets which have recently been 
published in this country. 

The Critical Introduction consists of three Parts. The 
first gives the HUtory of tbe Composition, the second a Critical 
Analysis of the drama and of the individual characters. The 
third Part contains chiefly a Critical Estimate of the relative 
merit and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Ipbigeme and 
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the * Iphigenia* of Euripides, whkh estimate will show that the 
two authors faad quite different objects in view with their compo- 
siti<Mis ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Greek audience, 
and the Genhan poet having composed a drama in ordcr to repre- 
sent the glorjfication qftrutb as embodud in a nobU-'mmded woman, 

I have appended, as I did for the first time in this country 
in my edition of Wilhelm ^ell, a List of more or less populär 
Quotations frotn the present drama ; which, by the way, contains 
so many pithy sayings and aphori^ns, that hundreds of lines 
xnight foe used as qiwtations. 

The German Text is given in a carefully revised form in 
accordance with the edition of 1825 nientioned in the Gritical 
Introduction. For the Greek quotations from Euripides I have 
used the edition of Dindorfs text, published at the Clarendon 
Press; and for the quotations from the other Greek poets I have 
chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable . 
Erlauterungm of Weber and Dtintzer, and frequently quoted 1 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dn Strehlke's have also been of use to me. | 
In interpreting the ^j^/, which frequently offers very great diffi- 
cultiesy I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe first composed his Iphigenie^ and which often 
served me as the surest guide in explaining the lexiy whenever 
the wording was doubtful. In all such instances I thought it 
right to quote the corresponding prose passages in fulL 

For my * Translation Notes * I have found considerable help 
in the admirable translation of the present drama by Miss 
Swanwick, and here and there in the renderings of William 
Taylor of Norwich, I must, however, most specially acknow- 
ledge — ^and I do so with a feeling of sincere gratitude — the help 
which I derived from my leamed friend and coUeague, Professor 
J. B. Mayor, who, thou^ himself engaged on a leamed work of 
considerable magnitude, kindly read through my Notes as they 
went through the press, and assisted me with some very valuable 
suggestions. 
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The subject of Iphigenia ha^ of late been made populär in this 
country through some Essays and Monographs on the works 
of Euripides, and the recent discoveries at Mycenae have added 
fresh interest to the tale of the Atridae, and so it is to be hoped 
that the present edition of the drama will be welcome not only 
to classical scholars, but also to the generality of readers to 
whom I have endeavoured to make accessible one of the noblest 
productions of the great poet. I may add, that as this drama 
aifords one of the purest readings in any literature, there cer- 
tainly cannot be a more commendable text-book for school 
purposes. What Schiller's Wilhelm Teil is to the less advanced 
readers of German, Goethe's Iphigenie is to those who have 
already acquired a good knowledge of the language ; and with 
what delight and enthusiasm this drama is read by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen — when it is fully understood by them — I have 
had ample opportunities to convince myself. 

Lessing says: Seines Fleijzes darf sich Jeder rühmen^ and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to State that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe's 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. Should I succeed in this 
object, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my labour. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 

KiNg's CoLLBGEy LoNDON, 

'Jan, i88o. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Iphigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
most ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and furnished 
the Greek tragic poets with a.bundant subjects for their tragedies. 
The founder, or ancestor of the race was 7antalusy the old repre- 
sentative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest and most 
sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and Pluto (i. e. 
abundance), a daughter of Cronos, and as having associated with ' |.l 
Zeus and the other gods; he also shared at their table nectar -^ **^ 
and ambrosia, and was entrusted with their secrets. Intoxi- i«^^2^ 
cated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and ^ 
offended the gods — some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or as others relate by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings^ — and in consequence he was \ 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water and fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his buming thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. The theory that 
Tantalus was the sun, readily explains all these stränge stories ^. 
L. Tantalus had three children, the eldest of whom, called Pelops^ 
Ky^ became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
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Pelop s was one of the suitors of Hippodami^, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father who, possessing 

* According to Pindar, Tantalus gave ambrosia to other men, in A 

Order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he himself then I 

possessed. / 

' Compare Cox, Mythology of the Aryan nations. 
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very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them. 
Pelops, however, was so much bent on marrying Hippodamia 
that he had recourse to treachery. He bribed Myrtjjus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with bis master's chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfilling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a cliff into the sea. Myrtilus 
as he sank cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befell the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Ghrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Ghrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops — from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Ghrysippus, were exposed to great calamities. 

The two brothers Atretis and Ibyestes fled to Myceiiae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of * a lamb with a golden fleece ' secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Gleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerop6, several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of ' the 
lamb with the golden fleece,' the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried oflf the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
to kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to. 
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death by the king^ who found out too late that he had killed his \ 
own son. After some time Atreus pretended to be reconciled ] 
to his brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes I 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter i 
to be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet. \ 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked for his children^ Atreus ordered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-stricken at 
the sight — from which the sun is said to have tumed his face — 
Thyestes fled and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently / 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereignty of Mycenae, expelled / ^ 
Agamemnon and Menelaus the sons of Atreus from the country. ijbl^^^ 
The two brothers went to Sparta, where A^am^ynnnn married I i /j^, 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of Vö-^ 
king Tyndareus. In the course of time Agamemnon obtained | 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- i» 
temnestra the father of four children; Electra, Chrysothemis, \ 
I^Mgenia^ and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, ' 
Aat when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
be was chosen, chief Commander, but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulis, ready to depart, they could ,'>':^^; •'* 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had offended Diana, by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess— or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia's birth to sacrifice 
*whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautiful,' and 
having neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distinguished 
by great beauty. Calchas further declared that it was Diana 
who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only be 
appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his , 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. c^itTi^M^ 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her Infant brother 6 $-^ 
Orestes ; and on discovering the deception she at first implored "■~'-^- 
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i her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 

' the benefit of the Greeks The maiden was conducted to the altar 

and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 

sent down a cloud, shrouding and carrying away the intended 

victim, and substituting in her place a hind, which was sacrificed. 

The Greeks iraagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 

n ' ,ji^ Diana had carried her away to the Tauric Cherso|iese, where 

^ she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 

enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra retumed to Mycenae. 

There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 

entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to, kill her 

husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment — on his retum 

from Troy. When Agamemnon retumed with the victorious 

^ army, and arrived at his 'father's halls' he was received with 

iy\ ' \ feigned affection by his treacherous wife. According to Grecian 

-: ^J/ ^pistom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 

^ (;i^^ it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw over 

\^^^'^ him a net-like robe, which rendered him helpless, and slew htm« 

5 Some relate, that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, aadt 

\ l "-" Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say, that he acfualljr; 

•; assisted her in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third- 

Version (Od. xi. 409, etc.) he butchered the king and his foUowers 

at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 

she would not acknowledge, and by her own mother, now trem- 

bled for her own fate, but still more for that of Orestes, whom 

the guilty pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 

therefore, secretly sent her brother to Strophius, king of Phocis, 

.. who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was brought 

M up by his uncle together with his son Pylades and there sprang up 

'v between the two youths that intimate friendship which has 

become proverbial. The thought of avenging his father's death 

was, however, uppermost in the mind of Orestes and after having 

stayed for seven years at Phocis he repaired in Company with 

his faithfiil Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae. The two friends 

' / . f ^ ; ' / ' • ♦ • ' i - ^ 

1 ■ . ~ 
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announced the death of Orestes to Clytemnestra, and the un- 
natural mother^ conscious that she deserved punishment at bis 
hands, actually rejoiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwill- 
ing to avenge bis fatber's deatb on bis motber, but Electra, to 
wbom be made bimself known, fanned in bim tbe flame of 
vengeance and botb Clytemnestra and Aegistbus feil by bis band. 
Tormented by remorse, or as tbe Greeks expressed it * pursued 
by tbe furies/ Orestes consulted tbe oracle of Apollo, wbich 
promised bim recovery from bis ' madness/ if be carried away 
from Tauris tbe image of Diana — ^wbicb was said to bave fallen 
tbere from beaven — and took it to Atbens. Orestes went witb 
Pylades to Tauris and being taken prisoners by tbe natives, tbe 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Tboas, 
according to tbe custom of tbe country. A recognition took place, 
bowever, between Orestes and bis sister Ipbigenia — wbo still 
served tbere as priestess — and tbe two left Tauris togetber witb 
Pylades, carrying away witb tbem tbe image of Diana. Tbe 
curse wbicb bad rested on tbe bouse of Tantalus ceased 
witb tbe retum of Orestes and Ipbigenia to Mycenae, *tbe 
wonderfiil ruins of wbicb still bear silent testimony to tbe splen- 
dour of tbe Atridae/ Orestes not only took possession of bis 
fatber's kingdom, but of several otber countries. He was married 
to Hermione by wbom be had a son named Tisamenus, wbo, as 
will be Seen from tbe foUowing Genealogical Table, was tbe last of 
tbe Atridae. ' • 1 ^^»^^ ^^^ Jj 

Tantalus 



\ 



Pelops -v Ij^ffr^U^vuZ«^ 
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Atreus Thyeste» 

r ^ n I 

Clytemnestra =p Agamemnon Menelaus = Helena Aegistbus 

1 ■ I 1 I 

Ipbigenia, Electra, Orestes =r= Hermione 

^^Wf^wi^^ ftjOMx Tisamenus. 
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CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Next to a critical estimate of important poetical productions, 
there \s nothing so interesting and instructive as the history of 
their composition, more especially if it serves to illustrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
by a man of genius, and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development. Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe*s 
Ipbigenie, concerning the origin, growth and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italienische Reise, 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 1776, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until February 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a less auspicious moment, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed 'President 
of the Military and Causeway Commissions' of the duchy of 
Weimar. The function of the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recruits and to watch over the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations * he was with one foot only in the 
stirrups of Pegasus.' Still he resolutely proceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of February. A pleasant letter 
received from his mother had cheered his mind, and the 
^^depressing spirits' of official drudgery were driven away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed in a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the Castle of 
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Ilmenau, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate threw a new difficulty in his way, A not had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
* troublesome place.'* This circumstance had a very disturbing 
effect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained Hhat the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadful that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking-weavers 
at Apolda/ Retuming to Weimar on March ii, he assiduously 
continued his work, and after a few days he had finished the first 
three acts, On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judge from the following memorandum which he 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : * Sereno die, quieia mente I wrote 
after a choice of three years the fourth act of my Iphigenie in one 
day.' The remaining fifth act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the first 'uers'ton of the drama was finished on 
March 28 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
short Space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished but 
not CQmpleted ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine days — on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Luise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
extemal occasion for so speedily finishing the drama. The Per- 
formance was merely a private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the part of Orestes.. He 
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was likened to ' an Apollo descended from heaven, to represent 
bodily the beauty of Greece.' 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from various quarters applications for his * newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fuUy conscious of the 
fact that his drama had not yet attained the right form, decidedly 
declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his ürst 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhythmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama. Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 1781. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to change the prose into a metrical 
form ; for writing from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 23, 1786, he 
says, ^ Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-morrow.' His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Iphigeme^ and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, who probably best knew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took 
with him, together with other unfinished productions, the last 
Version of his drama, when he left Karlsbad on Sept. 4, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived four days later, he 
took out of a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Iphigenie, 
' that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country.* 
* The days are long,' he added ; ' there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means dispel the poetical Inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote it.* The 
fact is Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and was therefore in a position to follow the 
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impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his * new version * on the Lake 
of Garda, when the powerful south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, ' where he was at least as loneiy as his heroine on the coast 
of Tauris ^' He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his journey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and he even conceived the idea of writing an Ipbigenie von 
Delphi " ; fortunately * a feeling of duty towards the older piece ' 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself again to 
the task of recasting entirely the form of his Ipbigenie auf Tauris^ 
and this time he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some- 
what eccentric but ingenious writer R. P. Moritz (1757 — 93), 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
Impetus to the poet to complete the task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet*. * My pro- 
ceeding,' says Goethe, ' was very simple ; I merely copied the piece, 
dividing it line by line, period by period into a regulär rhythm.* 
Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that Statement ; for as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks ' they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose*.' The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Jphigenie, he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan. 10, 

* Cp. Note to 11. 13, 14. 

' A sketch of Goethe's plan is given in his Italiemsche Reise under 
date of Bologna, I9th Oct., 1786. 

' An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from him, will be found in the Italiemsche Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec. 1786 and Jan. 1787. 

* The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
found in Düntzer's instructive and exhaustive work, Die drei iütisten 
Bearbeitungen von Goethis Iphigenie. 
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I 1787, a copy of the ne<w version of his drama, which he called his 
f Scbmer%ensldnd — ^an epithet, as he declared, which it deserved in 
\ more than one sense. This then is the last version of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie as it now lies before us — in a form which, in point of 
\ language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
', of German literature. 



II. 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and leaming has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: What 
object had Goethe in view in selecting a classical subject for 
dramatization ? What * moral ' did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
from the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting his most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, that the demoniac, or 
rather Titanic element was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe's nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Faust, his Prometheus — not to'mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions— are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a sufficient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
* The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,* says Goethe, * did 
not furnish any materials to my poetic direction. It was more 
in my line to represent that peaceful, plastic, at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior authority 
wishes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods, 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner, 
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and as haughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; the ancients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one, and if I showed them in the backgrouna of 
my Ipbigenie as members of an enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the efFect, which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the answer to the 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of I^higenia as the 
subject of a drama. Not because it was a classical subject, but 
because it represented the sufFerings of a high-minded, ambitious 
race. The curse lay heavily on the whole race, and one crime or 
wrong engendered another. How was that curse to be removed ? 
Should it for ever continue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Ipbigenie exclaims most pathetically (cp. p. 82, 
1. 1694, etc.) : 

Soll dieser Fluch denn ewig walten f Soll 
Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 
Sich wieder heben f — Nimmt doch Alles ab I 
Das beste Glücke des Lebens schönste Kraft 
Ermattet endlich, warum nicht der Fluch f 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufferings of the * bolder characters ' and the curse which weighed 
upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds in exciting 
our pity for the various characters in the drama. First for 
Iphigenia, the innocently sufFering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred — ^then for 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were, 
to a crime, and in consequence was pursued by furies, whilst 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. The climax 
of pity is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition 
between brother and sister takes place — ^when Iphigenia in deep 
distress ap[>eals to the former : 

Schilt einer Schwester reine Himmels/reude 
Nicht unbesonnene, strafbare Lust ; 
and Orestes, dimly recognizing his sister, exclaims in despair, 
^that he only wished their sister Electra might be there, so that 
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she should perish ^ith them, and the sun should see the last 
horrors of their race, in beholding a sister sacrificing her brother * 
(p. 59,1. 1323, etc.). 

Grushed by the thought of those 'last horrors' Orestes 
sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our pity when, on 
regaining his consciousness, he has a vision of ' calm frenzy' and 
Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

O lajz den Einz^gefif Spätgefundnen mir 

Nicht in der Finstemisz des Wahnsinns rasen! 
The sudden and complete recovery of Orestes is brought 
about by his recognition of his sister, as is shewn by his words : 

Las% mich %um erstenmal mit freiem Her%en 

In deinen Armen reine Freude haben l 

* « 4e * * 

Es loset sich der Fluehy mir sagt's das Herz, 

The recovery of Orestes, efFected by the calming influence of 
Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of ' purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,' and this too is eifected by Iphigenia through 
the purity of her heart. We had already learnt tb admire her 
humanising influence in the abolition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris, and now, when a conflict arises in her 
heart between sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — between 
falsehood palliated by the law of self-preservation and all-powerful 
etemal truth — she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only alien, but actually revolting 
to her ; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is so deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
but also of her whom he hoped ' to carry to his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' It was then by the retum of 
Iphigenia to the * halls of her ancestors* — ^which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity of her heart — that the curse was 
removed from her house. The * moral of the drama ' is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the glortftcation of truthy bodily representedy 
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in itj Jbig&ejt perfection, in an innocent nvoman, That Goethe wished 
to show by bis drama ihdXpurity ofbeart alone can atone for all 
human frailties and blot out past crimes, he has himself declared 
in the following lines, written in 1827, with respect to the present 
drama ' : ^ 

Was der Dichter diesem Bande 

Glaubendy hoffend anvertraut, 

fTerd' im Kreise deutscher Lande 

Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 

So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 

Liebevoll verkünd* es weit: 

Alle menschliche Gebrechen 

Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit, 

If then Goethe's object was to show the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism, and of truth over falsehood, or as the leamed 
French translator of Goethe's Iphigenie, M. Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type etemel et supreme de perfection 
ideale, can we suppose him to have aimed at constructing a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a classical subject 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfection, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent exccution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. There is not a Single | 
expression in the whole drama which — apart from many lofty \ 
sentiments quite unknown to the ancient world — ^would remind • 
US that we read a modern production ; whilst, on the other band, 
there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose upon us 
the acceptance of facts based upon the religious belief of the 
ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We / 






^ After Eckennann had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
somely bound copy of his Iphigenie, in which he had inscribed the above 
verses. Cp. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, iii. 95, etc. 
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hear the complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by the furies, 
and see him sufifering; but we do not behold the furies them- 
selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 
stage, was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable *. Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion of Schiller, who was fond of theatrical efFect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to Imitate the 
ancient Greek tragic poets by having recourse to any external 
accessories which were peculiar to Greece only. If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmonious beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
which pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It is true there is not much action, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, to be found in the drama ; still the characters are, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, and bear the stamp 
of individuality. The character of the king — who has been, of 
course, greatly idealised, — is at once dignified and majestic. We 
leam to appreciate his noble qualities at the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein edler Mann, 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant Arkas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignified bearing, and our sympathy for his 
loneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman*s nature,' 
is, under the circumstances, quite natural. The second time 
when the king appears — in the fifth act — ^we see him first repre- 
sented as a man of great energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him * as a barbarian who moves his feet like swift wings, 

^ The furies appear in the cdebrated opera by Gluck, compo^ed 
in 1 779 to a libretto by M. Guillard. 
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and to whom bis swiftness has given the name of Tboas ' (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32, etc.) \ and Goethe puts into his mouth the words: 
Ej komme schnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann geht^ durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell, 
At the same time the king is represented as a man of valour, 
moderation and Sterling honesty. He subdues his anger in the 
presence of the fiery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat with him ; and when he is reminded by Iphigenia « . 
of his promise and she appeals to his nobler feelings, he sternly | / 
but graciojwly grants her prayer. * r^ 

The king's servant and confidant, Arkas, worthily represents 
Jiis master and reflects his good qualities. He eamestly pleads his 
cause with Iphigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendship. There is also a touch of humanity in 
his character, and he is brave and prompt in his actions like his 
royal master. 

The bright character oi Pylades affords a pleasant reliefagainst ' 
his stem surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a perfect counterpart of Odysseus. He is in fact 
a genuine Greek character. What can there be more character- 
istic of an unflinching character than his assurance to Orestes : 

Wenn die Priesterin 
Schon, unsere Locken <weihend abzuschneiden, 
Die Hand erhebt, soll dein* und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke sein. 
He had enlivened the gloomy mood of his friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleied devotedness, he had 
deceived the priestess with a * cunningly devised story ; * but with 
all his liveliness and shrewdness he is brave and thoughtful, for as 
Iphigenia says : 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug* in der Versammlung, 
The character of Orestes can be properly defined from the / 
moment of his recovery only. As long as he is under the bane of j 

* •Thoos * denotes in Greek ' quick/ * swift.' 
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remorse his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy. He is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die ; but the spirit of heroism has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
of Theseus and Hercules, and the love of truth is still paramount 
in him ; for when he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
* fable ' of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by falsehood (cp. 1. 1076, etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly affection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

>. fFeine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld, 

Seit meinen ersten Jahren hab* ich nichts 
Geliebtj eivie ich dich lieben könnte^ Schwester, 

After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero. From the speeches of Pylades (p. 75, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-born man ; whilst when he appears armed 
(Act V. Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not even intimidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once royal, dignified and courageous ; and it is a fine trait in 
his heroic character, that with the love of life there was aroused 
in him the love of action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris, 

The character of Iphigenie is acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of any 
poet. * As a woman, as a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
1 priestess,' she is the embodiment of all ideal perfection, and her 
character Stands before us in such harmonious beauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
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all strongly developed in her« but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise, What we most admire in Iphigenie is her clear 
and distinct perception of what is right, and her unalterable 
resolution only to do what she acknowledges as such. She must 
be all at one with her consciousness of what is right and good, if 
she is to be satisiied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Gan% unbefleckt geniesKt sich nur das Herz. 
It has been conjectured that the famous Frau von Stein, who 
had such great influence on Goethe, was the prototype of his 
Iphigenie ; it is, however, not impossible that it was his own sister 
Cornelia, for whom he feit such a deep, brotherly afFection, who 
had inspired him to erect this imperishable monument to 
brotherly and sisterly love. 



III. 

* How many Ipbigenias have been written ! Yet they all difFer 
from each other, for every writer manages the subject after his 
own fashion.* This remark of Goethe's should 'serve us as a 
guide in judging the numerous dramatisations of the subject of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
production was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama ? 

An account of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written for the same 
object. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia first gives a genealogical 
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account of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — ^to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear * to make a stealthy survey of 
the temple,' from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
Statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the intention of carrying out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the capture of 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
seif declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and ouly wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually leams from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe retum of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had leamt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the fol- 
lowing idea. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the ofFer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
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Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
should no longer be responsible for the fulfilment of his oath. 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
which she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his oath, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to effect escape for all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. * This affords,' as Professor 
Paley expresses it ' abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.' Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captives require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the Image of the goddess to ' a lonely part of the 
5ea-shore,' but finally the fraud is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides had so often recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica. 

The above brief sunmiary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Ipbigenie no Intention whatever to produce an imitation \ 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
at all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
different, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let US first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is a vindictive, scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that she 
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awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (1. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
* consecrate ' them as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
vengeance on Helen and Menelaus (1. 354, etc.). She rejoices at 
the news of the death of the seer Calchas, and wishes death to 
Agamemnon (1. 531, etc.). She is ready to betray her host with- 
out the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him the 
shocking lie, that her father * was still alive and fares well,* and 
assures him that she will not return to Greece, as she hates and 
detests that country (1. 11 85, etc.); and finally she dupes him 
with the ridiculous nursery tale, that the image of the Goddess had 
tumed away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 
eyes when the two strangers were brought to the temple (1. 11 65, 
etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposal that 
Orestes should kill the king, because a stranger should not 
murder h^s host (1. 102 1). Her love for her kindred is certainly 
touching ; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 

j of humanity, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

' How different is the character of Goethe's IpbigenieX The 

! ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is led away for a single 
moment only to teil the king an untruth ; but soon the heroic 

j resolve rises in her breast, rather to sacrifice all than teil a false- 

\ hood and deceive her benefactor. 

The character of Orestes is also rather ignobly conceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (I. 102, etc), 
and he is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, 'that she will make use of his ravings as a 
contrivance/ he makes the commonplace remark, * that women 
are always cunning to find out tricks' (1. 1032, etc.). 

With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 

every respect in a nobler light. We sympathize with his suflfer- 

ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 

of his ultimate recovery. 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
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Euripides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave bis unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfulness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 

The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super- 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we smile; whilst with 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stern 
manliness, whose character is raised in our estimation by his 
calm, though deep, afFection for Iphigenia. The characters of 
the 'herdsman' and the 'messenger' are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insignificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the funcjtion 
of those two personages, is of a superior stamp. 

The difference in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not further be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides tums on the actual posses- 
sion of the image of Artemis — ^which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — the essence of 
Goethe's drama consists in the retum of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end on account of the dubious wording of the 
oracIe, and which is brought about by her truthfulness *. Thus 
the Solution of the plot, which is effected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a deus ex macbinä, is achieved by 
Goethe through the natural sequence of noble actions. 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe in writing the drama, also superior in the German 
Iphigenie. The recognition simply takes place in consequence of 
the reluctance of Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 



^ * Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solum Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretur, sed asportaretur etiam simulacrum Dianae. . . . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, qumque, si 
statua illa maneret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambiguitate oraculi, sororem reduci jubente Apolline, potuit 
uti/ Gottfried Hermann*s * Preface ' to • Euripidis Iphigenia Taurica.' 
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sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 
dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 
recourse, namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 
letter, has been characterized by many as ludicrous ; but here 
we should remember, that the * contemporaries and epigones * of 
the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 
natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 
expedients for efFecting the recognition ^. 

It having been shown that the Single elements in tlM? two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias as dramatic productions. Euripides wrote 
a realistic play and Goethe composed an idealistic drama. 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär play, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — and his characters are there- 
fore more life-like, more real. The Greek audience probably 
heartily enjoyed the scene, in which Thoas is befooled bythe 
priestess, and they fully recognised their own countrymen in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was nothistorical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king was more of the stamp of the 
Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew that bis ' Iphigenie * 
never existed, but he selected the heroine of the beautiful Greek 
fable, as the most suitable to represent an ideal perfection per- 
sonified in a woman. 

The two poets having had difFerent objects in view in com- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble — it naturally follows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally difFerent, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides * a glorification of falsehood,' but I entirely concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the ' glorification of truth,' 
and that from an etbical point of view the German Iphigenie is 

* Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 
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just as superior to the Greek * Iphigenia * as the modern code of 
morality is superior to the ancient \ 

It need hardly be pointed out, that the opinion here put 
forward is not given in a disparaging spirit against the Greek 
poet. His Tauric Iphigenia is certainly in its way a remarkable 
play ; and it has, besides, the merit of having suggested to Goethe 
the composition of one of the purest productions ever written, 
and — barring the tendency and loftiness of conception of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie — I quite agree with the remark, *that both poems 
stand side by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, or 
rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can rabe the one at the expense of the 
other V 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Taur'u did not * take the world by storm ' 
in the same way as his Werther did, and partly also his G'6t% 'von 
Berlichittge», It is tnie the enlightened circle of his Weimar 
friends was delighted with the drama, even in its first imperfect 
form ; but when he reacl the last finished version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappointed at the calm tenour of the 
worL. They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
'somcthing tempestuous in the Berlichingen style.* Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fully the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
time of its appearance. The admiration for this drama spread 
so steadily and universally at home, that in the year 1S25, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet*s arrival at Weimar was cele- 
brated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his Iphigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goldner Jubeltag, and a new 

^ Hermann says in his above-mentioned Prßface of Goethe that ' ita Ule 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus, ut hominem natione Graecum, sed eum 
talem audire videamur, qui nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
puriorem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
oblectandi materlam magis ex sententiamm vi et copia, quam ex ver- . 
bonim omatu et varietate numerorum depromat.' | 

' Iphigenia in Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 

P- 41- 
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handsome edition was published Zur Feier des VII November 
1825. 

A few years before, in 1818, Goethe had the gratification of 
seeing bis work translated into modern Greek by Joannes Papa- 
dopulos, a young Greek Student who had spent some time at 
Weimar. Goethe feit so delighted at seeing bis drama in the 
modern Greek garment, that one cannot help regretting that the 
translation into ancient Greek appeared only after his death ^. 
Goethe's drama was several times translated into Italian, among 
others by Andrea Maffei. There are also several French trans- 
lations extant, the last being that by M. A. Legrelle, who has 
prefixed a short life of Goethe to his version, and an appreciative 
analysis of the drama. Goethe's Ipbigeme has met in general 
with great favour in France, where the interest in the fable of 
Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine*s ' Iphigenie en 
Aulide,' through Gluck*s Operas on the two * Iphigenias,* not to 
speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias^. In this country the 
drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation of 
William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of English 
translations have appeared both in this country and America; 
the most successful of which is beyond doubt that by the dis- 
tinguished Greek and German scholar, Miss Anna Swanwick. 
The high value of the drama has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by Elnglish classical scholars and critics, and the late 
Mr. G, H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 

* The above mentioned translation is by Prof. Kock, and was published 

at Berlin, 1861. The following passage from the translator's Preface, 

in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in onr own days, 

will be of special interest to English classical scholars : * Sunt tarnen, 

qui veterum poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 

quoque delectantur : viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima horum studi- 

orum nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omnium 

^eculorum fama celebratis/ etc. 

\ ' An account of the various dramatised Iphigenias will be found in 

I M. Patin's well-known Euripide, which forms the third voluine of his 

, * Etüde sur les Tragiques Grecs.* The author has in his Analysis also 

some excellent remarks on Goethe^ Iphigenia, 
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the following passage on it, which I cannot help quoting in 

extenso : 

___J,2LJk^ marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 

; evolution responds to the large and simple 
folds. Its caimness is majesty. In the limpid 
anguage, the involved mental processes of the 
transparent as the Operations of bees within a 
lile the constant strain of high and lofty music 
rough the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
lery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
of human cunning, the perfect unity of impres- 
y the whole, so that nothing in it seems maäe, 
lothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
lg is there for detached effect, but the whole 
poem fiUs the mind; but beautiful as the 
5 are, admirers seldom think of passages, they 
drous whole/ 

U* p^U^ iUtt.Hctr i^a^ (öUM•<'j*c4*4ajJ/7'^*«■ 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT I. 



Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her native land. She ought to serve the goddess Diana from 
her own free will, and not because she was kept in sacred 
bondage. Iphigenia bewails the fate of woman, who is obliged 
to submit patiently to her fate ; but she hopes in Diana, whom 
she supplicates to restore her to her kindred. (Sc. i.) 

Arkas announces to Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influence on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacriiices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
Union with her. (Sc. 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the otfer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his Claims on the 
priestess, if a safe return to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia then discloses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the horrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death, The 
King still persists in his offer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 

B 2 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Sc. 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, who had before saved her frora death, to 
keep her hands pure from blood. 
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. |5- W ^g;pu8 in eure ©Ratten, j^ge SBi^fel / / ' 

2)e8 alten, Jfeeirgen^ bi^tbelauWen jj^aineö, 
SBie in ber ©öttln jliaeg ^geiligtl^um, 
Siet' i(^ no^ \t%i mit f^aubernbem ©efül^I, 
^U n^enn i^ fie }um erflenmal b^äte, 5 

Unb e6 getjjl^nt flt^ ni^t mein Oeiji l^ierl^er, 
@o man<]^ed Sal^t ben^al^rt mid^ l^ier )?erborgen 
®in l^ol^er ^itte, bem id^ micä^ ergebe; 
2)0^ immer bin id^, n^ie im erflen, fremb. 
S)enn"ad^ ! jiid^ trennt bal JTOeer J[)on ben ©eliebten, lo 
Unb an bem Ufer flel^* \^ lange ^age, 
S)a3 8anb ber ©ried^en mit ber ^ele fud^enb : ,^ Jl^.j 
Unb gegen meine ©eufjer JBringt bie SBette V^r * 
9lvLX bum^fe ^öne Braufenb mir l^erüber« r ^ / 

SBel^ bem, ber fern öon ©Itern unb ©efd^njijiern 15 
din einfam geben ful^rt I 3^m geirrt ber ^ram 
Daö näd^fle ©lud bor feinen üppm tt?eg. 
3|^m fd^ttjdrmen abwärts Jmmer bie ©ebanfen 
^adl) feineö SSaterö ;^allen, voo bie Sonne 
3uerfi ben »gimmel bor il^m auffc^lof, n?o 20 
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©id^ 2ÄitgeBome ftjictenb jeji unb {cjler 
3Äit fanften SBanben an einanbcr Jnü^ften» 
3^ redete mit ben ©öttern niti^t; aüein 
Der ^auen Sufianb iji Beflagenönjert)^. 
3u «ßaue unb in bem ^riege Jbenfd^t bcr 9J?ann, 25 
Unb in ber ffrembe wei^ er ft^ ju Jbelfen. 
3l^n freuet ber SBeßJ ; il^n frönt ber Sieg ; 
Sin el^renöottcr 3!ob i[t x^vx bereitet! 
SBie enggebunben ift beS äBeiteö ^lücf ! 
@(ä^on einem raupen Ratten ju gel^orcä^en, 30 

3jl ^Jflicä^t unb ^roft; wie elenb, wenn fie gar 
Sin^inblid^ ©d^irffal ir bie^rne" treibt ! 
(So Jjalt mid^ ^oag J^ier, ein ebler SKann, 
3n ernjien, |[eirgen ©flaöenbonben fefi. 
O wie bef(3^dmt gsjie]^' i^, ba^ id^ bir 3S 

«Kit gitlem ©iberwitten biene, ©öttin, 
Dir meiner Stetterin! S^^ein Seben fottte 
3« freiem Dienpe ^ir gewibmet fein. 
/Uli ^X''^^ '^ 5(mj^ 1^^» "JJ^ jietrauf bid^ gehofft unb l^offe 

De8 ärößten i^^^^^ö^^ ijerftofne 3!o(ä^ter, 

3n beuten l^eil'gen, fanften 5trm genommen. 

3a, ^od^ter ^t\x^% wenn bu ben l^ol^en SWann, 

Den bu, bie ^od^ter forbernb, dngjligtefl, 

2Benn bu ben ^ottergleid^en 5tgamemnon, 45 

Sit bir fein fiiebpeS gum Elitäre brad^te, 

5I$on 5J!roia'ö umgewanbten Stauern j^il^mlid^ 

^Ci6:j feinem 3SaterIanb jurüdbegleitet, 

Die ©attin il^m, @Ie!tren unb ben ®ol^n, 

Die üd^önen ^ä|e, wol^I er'^Iten ^% 50 

®o gieb a«d^ n\\^ ben Steinen enblid^ wieber, 
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Unb rette mid^, iie ^ öom ^ob errettet, 
%näpoon bem SeBen l^ier, beut jttjeiten _^be ! 



3n)citer Sluftritt 

3))^tgeme. $lrfad» 

2lr!a«. 

2)er ^5nig fenbet mid^ l^ierl^er unb %ut 

I)er 5lJrie|lerin Slanenö ®rufi unb »&eil. 55 

©ieö iji ber Xüq, ba 3:auri8 feiner mtün 

5ür njunberBare, neue ©lege banft. 

3d^ eile öor bem Äönig unb bem »Seer, 

3u melben, ba^ er fommt unb ba^ eg nal^t. 

3))]^igenle. 

SBir flnb Bereit, fle njürbig ju emi)fangen, 60 

Unb unfre ®bttin {le|t ttjittfommnem Djjfer 
93on Xf)oaB' «§anb mit ©nabenBUd entgegen, 

SIrfaS. 

D fänb' id^ aud^ ben »lief ber ^^riejlerin, 
5)er njertl^en, Jjielgeel^rten, betnen aBlicf, 
^. >"f<^>*^yo i^eil'ge Sungfrau, l^eller, leud^tenber, 65 

Uns mtn gutes ßeic^en'^! 91od^ Beberft 
2)er ®ram gcl^eimnißijoK bein SnnerfteS; 
93erge6en8 l^arren wir fd^on 3al^re lang 
?tuf ein ijertraulic]^ SBort aui beiner QBrujl. 
@o lang' id^ bid^ an biefer ©tdtte fenne, 70 

3|l bieg ber ©lief, i?or bem id^ immer fc^aubre; 
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Unb wie mit ©ifcnBanben Bleibt bie Seele 
3n3 Snncrfle beö SBufenö bir gefti^miebet. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e. 
SBie'ö ber SßettrieBnen, ber ajencaipen jiemt. 

5lr!a0. 
©d^einp bu bir l^ier Jjertrieben unb öerroaip? 75 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
^ann unö jum SSatetlanb bie ffrembe ttjerben? 

?lr!a8. 

Unb bir iji fremb baö SSaterlanb geworben. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e, 

5)aö iji'8, warum mein Wutenb »§erj nid^t ^eilt. 

3n erfler 3ugenb, ba ft^ faum bie Seele 

■Um 33ater, 2^utter unb ©efd^wifter Banb, 80 

S)ie neuen ©(i^ö^linge, gefeilt unb lieBli^, 

SSom 5uß ber alten ©tamme l^immelwärtö 

3u bringen ftrebten, leiber faßte ba 

(Sin frember Slud^ mid^ an unb trennte mid^ 

33on ben ©elieBten, riß baö fc^öne S3anb 85 

^lit e^'rner Sauji entzwei. Sie war bal^in, 

©er 3ugenb Bepe Sreube, baö ©ebeil^n 

2)er erflen 3al^re. ®el6fi gerettet, war 

3c^ nur ein ^(i)atkn mir, unb frifc^e )^ufi 

2)eö Setenö Hül^t in mir nic^t wieber auf. 90 

Qlrfaö. 

®enn bu bic^ fo unglücfUd^ nennen wiUft, 
@o barf iä) bic^ auc^ wo^l unban!6ar nennen. 
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3 <) ]^ i g e n i e. 

2lr!a8. 

Socä^ nid^t ben reinen Don!, 
, Um beffentnjiöen man bie SBo^lt^at t\)\xif 
2)en froren SSlirf, ber ein gufriebneö 8eBen 95 

Unb ein geneigte« t&erj bem SBirt^e geigt. 
/^ 2tl8 bid^ ein tief ge^eimni^ooOee ©d^icffal 
93or fo Jjiel Salären biefem ^em:pel Brad^te, 
i^am ^^oad bir, ald einet ©ottgegeBnen, 
C /^ Wlxi ©^rfurd^t unb mit 9Ieigung ju Begegnen, loo 

Unb biefeö Ufer warb bir l^olb unb freunblid^, 
Dag Jebem Sremben fonjl ^oU ©raufenö njar, 
äBeil 0liemanb unfer Oleid^ )?or bir Betrat, 
£)er an £)ianend l^eiPgen ®tufen nid^t ^l^ 
y Sf^ad^ altem SÖraud^, ein Blutig D))fer, fiel. 105 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 

jjrei at^men mad^t ba0 SeBen nid^t allein. 

aßeld^ SeBen ip'0, baS on ber ^eil'gen ©tätte, 

®leid^ einem ©d^atten um fein eigen ®raB, 

3d^ nur tJertrauern muß? Unb nenn' id^ baö 

(^in fröT^lid^, felBfiBenjufteö JUeBen, wenn 110 

Unö Jeber Xa^, JjergeBeng l^ingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen ^agen ijorBereitet, 

3)ie an bem Ufer fietl^e'g, felBfloergeffenb, j^^i^ tlhs"* 

5)ie 3!rauerfd^aar ber 5l6gefd^iebnen feiert? >v^ • •• ]^t^' 

©in unnü^ l^eBen iji ein früi^er 3!ob; 115 v<^[j^|>, L 

Sieä Srauenfd^icffal ift öor allen mein'ö. 
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atr!aö, 
3)ctt ebeln ®toIj, baß bu bir felBjl ntd^t gnügcji, 
SSerjeil^' iä) bir, fo fcl^r id^ Uä) Bcbaure; 
(5r tauBct ben ©enufi be8 S^eBeng bir« 
2)u l^afi l^ier nid^tö getrau feit beiner 9tn!unft? 120 
äßer i)ai beö Äonigö trüBen ©inn erl^eitert? 
3Ber ^at ben alten graufamen ©eBraud^, 
S)a§ am 5tltar DianenS jeber Srembe 
©ein Jt^eBen Blutenb laßt, öon 3al^r ju 3al^, 
SD'Jit fanfter UeBenebung aufgel^alten, 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen i>t>m gewiffen Xo\> 
3n8 QSaterlanb fo oft jurörfgefd^idf t ? 
»&at nic^t Siana, flatt erjürnt ju fein, 
S)aß fle ber Blut'gen olten D^jfet mangelt, 
©ein fanft ©eBet in reid^em a^aaß erl^ört? 130 

Umfd^weBt mit frol^m ffluge nid^t ber Sieg 
2)aö »^eer, unb eilt er nid^t fogar öorauö? 
Unb fü^It nid^t 3eglid^er ein Beffer ^00^, 
©eitbem ber Äönig, ber unS weif unb ta^jfer 
©0 lang' gefü^ret, nun fld^ aud^ ber 9J?ilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egenwart erfreut unb un3 
2)eö fd^weigenben ©e^orfamö ^flid^t erleid^tert? 
S)a0 nennji bu unnü|, n^enn öon beinern SBefen 
9luf 5:aufenbe l^eraB ein Söalfom träufelt ? 
SBenn bu bem QSolfe, bem ein ©ott bid^ Brad^te, 140 
5)eS neuen ©lüdfeS eni'ge Duette »irji, 
Unb an bem unnjirtl^Baren 3!obegufer 
Dem Sremben «§eil unb SHu^fel^r juBereitefi? 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

, / Dag SBenige ijerfd^tüinbet leidet bem miä, '' |^ >- ' " 

V\ <^ Def öorn?artg fielet, tx)ie öiel nod} üBrig BteiBt. 145 V\\c: 
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9lr!a8. 
Dod^ loBfl bu ben, ber, n?a8 ^r t^ut, nld^t fd^ä^t ? 

3 )) ^ t g e n i e. 
Sl^an tabelt ben, ber feine Saaten todgt. 

5trfag. 

/ ?fu(^ ben, ber nja^ren SBertl^ gu jiolj nld^t ad^tet, 
'/ / aBie ben, ber falf^en SBertl^ ju eitel liefet. 

®lauB' mir unb l^ör' auf eineö 2Rantte0 Söort, 150 
S)er treu unb reblid^ bir ergeben ip : 
aSenn l^ut ber <K5nig mit bir rebet, fo 
(Srleid^tr' i^m, wa^ er bir ju fagen benft. 

S^l^igenie. 

©u ängjieji mi(3^ mit {ebem guten Söorte; 

Oft ttjic^ id^ feinem Eintrag mül^fam auö. 155 

5tr!a0. 

SBebenfe, waö bu t^uji unb n?aS bir nü^t! 

©eitbem ber Äönig feinen @o^n tjerloren^ 

SSertraut er SBenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 

Unb biefen SBenigen nid^t mel^r wie fonjl. 

STOi^günpig fielet er iebeS ^blen ©ol^n 160 

5118 feine« 8fleid^e8 Solger m, er fürchtet 

(Sin einfam, l^ilfloö 5trter, Ja öieöeid^t 

ajerwegnen 2tuf|lanb unb frül^jeit'gen 3!ob. 

S)er ©cijtl^e fe|t in« Sieben feinen SSorgug, 

9lm wenigflen ber Äonig, (5r, ber nur 165 

@en?ol^nt ifl ju (efel^Ien unb gu tl^un^ 

Äennt nid^t bie Äunfi, öon äßeitem zKn Oefjjrdd^ 
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0lati^ feiner 9ßfld^t langfam fein ju lenfen. 
, ©rf^njer'S il^m nid^t burti^ ein rürf^altenb SBeigcrn, 
S)urd^ ein öorfäglid^ S^i^oerpel^en ! @ti) 170 

©efddig il^m ben J()aIBen 9Beg entgegen ! 

3i)]^igenie. 
®oK id^ tef^Ieunigen, njaö mi^ fcebrol^t? 

Olrfaö. 
SBiUfi bu fein SBerten eine Stellung nennen? 

3 ^3 )^ i g e n i e. 
@3 ijl bie fc^redlic^jte öon allen mir. 

5lrfaS. 
©iet i^m für feine Steigung nur 3SertraunI 175 

3 :j3 1^ i g e n i e. 
3Benn er öon Surd^t erfl meine ©eele löjt 

Olrfag. 
SBarum öerfc^njeigp bu beine «^erfunft il^m? 

3 ^ ]() i g e n i e. 
©eil einer ^riejierin ©el^eimni^ giemt. 

2lr!aö, 

3)em ^önig follte nid^tg ©el^eimnig fein! 

Unb ob er'8 gleid^ nid^t forbert, fü^lt er'l bod^, 180 

Unb fül^lt eö tief in feiner großen (Seele, 

Daß bu forgfdltig bic^ ijor i^m i?ern?al^rfl. 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 
^ä^xt er 93erbruß unb Unmutig gegen mici^? 
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9trfa8. 

©0 fti^eint eö fafl. 3»?fl^^ fd^treigt er au^ tjon bir ; 
Dod^ l^aBen l^lngeworfne ffiorte micä^ 185 

SSelel^rt, bop feine Seele fep ben SBunfd^ / 

t^/AÄ^H<o üterla^ i^n nid^t flcä^ felBji, bamlt ^.^^. hH^^^ 

4'>i. 0^'^**>^n feinem SBufen nicä^t ber Unaml^ reife ^ ^ ' . — *- — ' ^ 

Unb bir (Sntfe^en Bringe, bu gu f^ät 190^^^» QX^ 
2tn meinen treuen Watl^ mit 9leue benfefi! 

3 )) )^ i g e n i e. 

3Bie? ©innt ber Äonig, tt?a8 fein ebter ^ann, 

Der feinen 0iamen Ue6t unb bcm SSerel^ning 

Der «öimmlifci^en ben SBufen bdnbiget, 

3e benfen fottte? ©innt er t?om 2tltar 195 

miä) in fein ^tttt mit ®en?alt ju giel^n? 

©0 ruf* id^ alle ®5tter unb ijor allen 

Dionen, bie entfd^Io^ne (Bbttirif an, 

Die il^ren ©d^u^ ber ^riejierin getrif, 

Unb ^3ungfrau, einer Sungfrau gern gewal^rt. 200 



5lrfaö. 

©ei rul^ig! @in gewaltfam neueö 93lut ^ 

'3:rei6t nid^t ben Ä5nig, fold^e 3üngling«t]^at 

aSenregen auöjuüben. äBie er (Innt, 

SSefurd^t' id^ anbern l^arten ©d^Iuß i?on il^m, 

Den unaufhaltbar er tJoKenben wirb; 205 

Denn feine ©eeP iji fefi unb unteweglid^. 

Drum bitt' id^ bid^, ijertrau' il^m, fei il^m banftar, 

Söenn bu il^m tueiter nid^tö genjdl^ren fannfi! 



o 
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3 )) 1^ i 9 e n i e. 
O fagc; t9a0 bit n^eiter noc^ (efannt ifl! 

2tr!a8. 



/ 



©rfafir'g Joon il^m! 3c^ fc^' ben Äönig fommin; 210 

JDu el^rjl i^n, unb biti^ l^cif t bein eigen »öerj 

3l(>m freunblid^ unb öerttaulid^ gu begegnen, 

@in ebter SWann n?irb burd^ ein guteö 3Bort 

SDer 5?rauen weit gefül^rt. ^9lb.) 

3^)1^ igen ie (attein). 

3n)ar fel^' icä^ nic^t, 
SBie id^ bem Slat^ beö 3!teuen folgen foU; 215 

^odi folg' i(^ gern ber S^fliti^t, bem Äönige 
Snx feine SBol^ltl^at guteö SBort ju geben, 
Unb njünfd^ mir, baß icä^ bem STOd^tigen, 
SBag il^m gefaßt, mit SBa^irl^eit fagen möge. 



' ^ , . ^ y^ t/ c - Dritter Sluftritt. 



3)}]^igenie. Xi^oai. 

,. ^ 3^3l^igenie, 

v^it fönigli(^en ©ötetn fegne bicä^ 220 

• I ^ •'^^^i^ ® ^^ ©öttin ! ®ie gew%e ®ieg unb atul^m 
^ f\ J^ Unb meiti^tl^um unb baö 5Bo^l ber ©einigen i< 

\ \ V)^^ ^"^ ^^^^ frommen äBunfi^eg gfötte bir, 
^>*^ 2)a5, ber bu Wer QSiele forgenb l^errfd^efl, 

£)u au(^ Joor 93ielen feltneö ©lud genießep! 235 
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Sufriebcn war' l^, wenn mein 93olf mi^ röl^mte: 

SBaö i^ moaxi, genießen 2lnbre mel^r 

9fiö ic^. 2)er ifi am ölödli^jien, er fei 

(Bin Äönig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

3n feinem »&aufe SBoljiI Bereitet iji, 230 

S)u nal()mefl ^^eil an meinen tiefen ©d^merjen^ 

2llS mir baö ©d^wert ber Seinbe meinen ©o^n, 

5)en legten, teften, t)on ber Seite riß, 

®o lang' bie Statine meinen @eiji Befaß, 

6m)3fanb iCi) nid^t bie Debe meiner SBo^nung; 235 

2)0^ ieftt, bo id) Befriebigt wieberfel^re, 

3^r 9leid^ l^^M, mein <Sof)n gerochen ifl, 

SSleitt mir ju »Saufe nid^ta, baö mid^ ergebe. 

Der fröl^Udbe ©el^orfam, ben id^ fonfl 

^ud einem {eben ^uge Blid^en fal^, 240 

3ji nun J?on Sorg' unb Unmut^ fHU gebäm<)ft. 

(Sin Seber flnnt, waS fönftig werben wirb, 

Unb folgt bem Äinberlofen, weil er muß. 

?lun fomm' id^ l^eut in biefen ^em!|3el, ben 

3d^ oft Betrat, um ®ieg ju Bitten unb 245 

Sür @ieg }u banfen. (Sinen alten äBunfd^ 

^rag' id^ im SBufen, ber aud^ bft ni^t fremb, 

iRod^ unerwartet ifi: 3d^ l^offe, bid^, 

3um ®egen meinet 3iolU unb mir }um ®egen, 

%te SBraut in meine SBol^nung eingufü^ren. 250 

3 :() ]^ i g e n i e. 
Der UnBefannten Bieteji bu gu ^iii, 
D Äönig, an. 68 fielet bie fflüd^tige 
SBefd^ämt oor bir, bie nid^tö an biefem Ufer 
m^ ®d^u| unb aHul^e fut^t, bie bu i^r gaBfl. 



lö 3t)f)igenic auf 3;auri6. 

S>a|l bu in baS ©cl^eimniß beiner 5tBhittft 255 

3Sor mir, trie i?or bem !&e|ten, fietö bid^ l^üttefi, 
.5Bdr' xmter feinem SSolfe tec^t unb gut. 
2)ie8 Ufer fd^recft bie Sremben : baS @efe| 
OeBietet'g unb bie motf), 9lflein öon bir, 
Die iebeö frommen Sitdtit^ genießt, ein njol^I 260 

93on unö em^jfangner ®a% r\a^ eignem ®inn 
Unb aBitten i^reg iJiageg j!d^ erfreut, 
3Son bir l^offt' icä^ Vertrauen, bag ber SBirt^ 
ffür feine ^reue trol^l erwarten barf. 

3 :|) 1^ i g e n i e. 

3Serl6arg id^ meiner Altern 9lamen unb 265 

S^ein ^au^, ,^önig, war'S QSerlegenl^eit, 
0lic^t Wli^txcinn. ©enn ijieüeid^t, ad^ ! wüfitefl bu, 
®er öor bir fielet, unb welcä^ öerwünfd^teS »&ou^3t 
I)u ndl^rft unb fd^ü^efl, ein ©ntfe^en {lj|te 
©ein großes J&erj mit feltnem ©d^auer an, 270 

Unb jiatt bie ©eite beineS 3!l^roneö mir"^*^ 
3u bieten, trieBefl bu mid^ i?or ber ßeit 
5tuö beinem Oleicä^e; jließejl mic?^ tjietteit^t, 
(§:i)' ju ben Steinen frol^e StMhf)x mir 
<\.iA^-> ^ ^^^ meiner SÖanVrung (Snbe jugeba^t iji, 275 

©em @Ienb ju, baS Jeben ®(^n?eifenben, 
SSon feinem «&au3 SSertrieBnen ixbtxaU 
Wlit falter, frember ©t^recfenSl^anb erwartet. 

. ^l^oaS. 

SBaS au(^ ber ölat]^ ber ©ötter mit bir fei, 

Unb was fle beinem «§auS unb bir geben!en, 280 

@o fel^It eS bod^, feitbem bu 6ei unS woj^nfl 
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Unb etneS frommen ©ajieS Sitä^t genie^eft 

5ln Segen ni^t, ber mir t?on oBen fommt. 

3(^ möd^te fi^njer gu üBerreDen fein, 

I)a§ i(!^ an bir ein fd^ulböoll ^cm^rt Bef^^e. ' 285 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 

S)ir Bringt bie SBol^It^at Segen, nicJ^t ber ®a% 

■Af4^^^y>f^in^ 3Baö man SSerrud^ten tlj^ut, wirb nid^t gefegnet. 
^ I)rum enbige bein @d^tt?eigen unb bein SBeigern ! 

^g forbert bieg fein ungerechter STOann. 

Sie @öttin üBergaB bid^ nuinen «i&änben; 290 

3Bie bu il^r l^eilig njarp, fo warft bu'3 mir. 
. %yx6) fei i^r SBinf nod^ funftig mein ©efefe : , 

J SBenn bu na6) *&aufe mdU^x l^offen fannfl, ^Z'/^^' ^' M7'' 
I ®o f:pred^' id^ bid^ öon atter Sorbrung loö. 
'^ I)o(i^ iji ber SBeg auf ewig bir öerf^jerrt, 295 

Unb ifl bein ®tamm loertrieBen ober burd^ 

@in ungel^eured Unl^eil auggelofd^t, 

®o Bift bu mein burd^ mel^r aU (&in @efe^. 

®^rid^ offen, unb bu weift, ic^ l^alte SBort. 

S^^igenie. 
S3om alten SBanbe lofet ungern flc^ 300 

S)ie 3unge loö, ein langbe'rfd^wiegeneö 

Q I ^ 1 ®«^^iu^wifi enblid^ ju entberfen ; benn, 

^ ' Einmal vertraut, jyerldf t eS ol^ne aiürffel^r 

2)ed tiefen «öergenö fld^re SBol^nung, fd^abet^ 
SBie eö bie ©ötter wollen, ober nü|t. ^05 

aJernimm! 3d^ Bin au« 3:antaltt«^ ©efd^Iec^t. c[,y.j:i h^ 

I Du f))rid^fl ein große« SBort getaffen auL 
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Sflennfl bu ben beinen 5l^l^erm, ben bie ffielt 

^U einen el^mald «^oc^Begnabtgten 

3)er ©Otter fennt? 3ft'0 jener 3:antalu3, 310 

3)en 3u^3iter gu Siaif) unb 3!afel jog, 

3tn beffen alterfal^men, t)lelen ®inn 

ajerfnü^jfenben ©eftjrdd^en ®5tter feftjl, 

ffiie an Drafelfrrüti^en, fld^ ergefeten? 

3i)l^igenie. 



M 



1 



j @r ifl eö; a6er ©ötter fotlten nic]^t 3 '5 

aj^it Sroenfd^en wie mit il^reS ©leid^en ttjanbeln; 
3)a3 fierWid^e ©efcä^ted^t ifl öiel ju ((ä^wac]^, 
3n ungenjol^nter «&oi^e niti^t ju fcJ^njinbeln, 
Unebel war er ni^t unb fein 3Jerrät]^er ; 
5Hlein jum ,ftned^t gu gro^, unb jum ©efetten 320 
5)e3 großen S)onnrer8 nur ein ^TOenfd^. ®o war 
%i(i) fein SSergel^en menfc^licä^ ; il^r ©erid^t 
äöar fheng, unb S)id^ter fingen: UeBermut)^ 
Unb Untreu flürgten i^n Don 3oi)i8 3!if(^ 
3ur ©cJ^mad^ beö alten ^artarud l^inab. 325 

%d), unb fein ganj ©efd^lecl^t trug i||ren «&afl. 

S:^oa0. 
^rug e0 bie ©d^ulb be0 2tl^nl§errn ober eigne? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

V ' SttJÄr bie gewaltige 9Bruji unb ber kutanen 

Äraftöotleö 3»ar! war feiner ®ö^n' unb (gnfel 
\ ' ©ewijfeö ©rBtl^eil; bod^ e8 f^miebete 330 

Der ©Ott um il^re ©tirn ein eifern SBanb; 
Slatl^, «TOäfiigung unb SBeia^ett unb ©ebulb 
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aJetBarg er il^rem ft^euen^ büjlern Slld; 

3ur- ®ut]^ öjarb il^nen Jeglld^e Segler, 

Uttb grenjenItS brang il^re SButl^ uml^er- 335 

<S6:)9n ^tio)p^, ber ©enjaltignjottenbe,. 

S)e8 ^tttaluö geliebter ®o]g|iv erwari 

<Sx^ bur^ 33emt]^ unb SWorb ba« f^önfie SBelfc, 

£)eiwjmau6* ^rjeugte, ^\ip)pDmmkxL 

@ie Bringt ben SBünfd^en beö ©emaljilg jwel @5]^ne^ 340 

5j:]^ji unb 5ttreu8. Sttelblf* feigen fle 

S)ed Ißaterd £le6e ju bem erfiett ®o^n^ 

^u6 einem anbern Sette toad^fenb, <m. 

2)er ^af i?er6tnbet jle;, unb l^elmtld^ njagt 

2)4ö ^aar im 95rubermorb ble -erjl« Xi)at 345 

S)er SSater njal^net •^l:|3:pobamlen 

S)le SRörberin^ unb grimmig forbert er 

"äJon il^r ben ®oi)n inxM, unb |U entlelBt 

€^ feltijl— 

5)u fd^welgep? Saläre fort ju rebenl 
Sa^ bein ffiertraun blc^ niti^t gereuen! Sjjri^l 350 

3^[)]^igenie. 

n^th^y^ tEBo^l bem, ber feiner ajdter gern gebenft, 
®er fro^ t>on il^ren S^^aten, il^rer ®rö^e 
3)en tgörer unterl^ält unb, fiill j!^ freuenb, 
läng «nbe blefer f^&nen aieli^e ft^ 
©efd^Ioffen fielet! 2>enn eö ergfugt nl^t gleld^ 355 
€ln »&auö ben «§al6gott nod^ baö Ungel^uer ; 
€r|l eine Stelle SBofer ober ©uter 
SBrlngt enbll^ ba8 (£ntfe|en, Bringt ble Srreube 
iDer äBelt l^eröor,— 0iaö^ ll^reS QSater« ^obe 

c 2 
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©cBletctt ^treuS unb ^tjeji ber ®tabt, 360 

©cmeittfam l^enfti^enb. Sänge fonnte nidit 

Die (Sintxa^t bauern. SBalb entel^rt ^T^i^eji 

2)e3 »rubetS 9Bette, Sldd^enb treiBet «treuö 

3]^n aus bem gjeid^e. ^ucfifc^ l^atte f^on 

^f)'cit% auf f(3^tt)ere S^^aten flnnenb, lange 365 

5)em Vorüber einen <Sof)n entwanbt unb l^eimlid^ 

^f)n aU ben feinen fc^meid^elnb aufergogen. 

Dem futtet er bie aStufl mit SBut^ unb Siaä}t 

Unb fenbet i^n jut ÄönigSjlabt, baf er 

3m Dl^eim feinen eignen 93ater morbe. 370 

2)e8 SüngtingS Sorfa^ wirb entbeit; ber Äonig 

©traft graufam ben gefanbten SÄörber, wdl^nenb, 

er tobte feines SSruberö <Bof)n. 3u fpat 

(Srfdl^rt er, wer ijor feinen trun!nen 5tugen 

©emartert jiirBt; unb bie SBegier ber Siaä^t 375 

9lu8 feiner SÖru^ gu tilgen, flnnt er flill 

5luf unerl^örte 2:^at. @r fd^eint getajfen, 

©leid^gültig unb ijerfol^nt, unb locft ben SBruber 

9Äit feinen Beiben ©eignen in baö 8leid^ 

3urü(f, ergreift bie ^naBen, fd^Iad^tet fle, 380 

Unb fe|t bie efte, fcä^auberöotle ®)jeife 

Dem SSater Bei bem erflen Si^al^Ic ijor. 

Unb ba ^^ijeji an feinem Sleifd^e fld^ 

©efdttigt, eine SBel^mutl^ il^n ergreift, 

^r nac^ ben Äinbern fragt, ben 3!ritt, bie Stimme 38 

Der ÄnaBin an beö ©aaleS 3!^üre fci^on 

3u l^ören glauBt, wirft 2ltreu8 grinfenb 

3l^m «&au^t unb Sü^e ber ©rfd^lagnen l^in. — 

Du ttjenbefi fd^aubernb bein ©efi^t, Äönig! 

®o njenbete bie Sonn' il^r 9{ntli| weg 390 
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C^iA^^f- Unb il^ren äBogen aug bem ett?*gtn ©leife. 
2)ie3 ftnb bie Qtl^nfierrtt beiner gjriefieritt; 
Unb öiel unfelige« ©efd^id bet Scanner, 
SSiel 3!^atcn beö sjetttjortnen ©inneö betft 
©ie Silad^t mit f^weren S^ittigen unb Idf t 395 

Unö nur bie graueniooöe fDdmmrung fel^n. 

äJerWrg fle fd^weigenb au(]^! ©0 fei genug 

2)er ©räuel! Sage nun, burd^ n?e^ ein SBunber 

aJon biefem njilben ©tamme bu entf^rangjl. 

. S^l^igenie, 

aW I / ®e0 2ltreu0 ält'fier ©ofin war Slgamemnon; 

^ ^ ^r ijl mein SSater. Dod^ i<3^ barf eö fagen : 
3n il^m ^aV i^ feit meiner erjlen 3«it 
(Sin STOujier beS ooöfommnen 3Äannö gefel^n. 
3l^m ka^te Äl^tämnejira mid^, ben ^rfiling 
£)er £ie6e, bann ^leftren* Stul^ig l^errfd^te 405 

2)er Äönig, unb e0 war bem «§aufe ^antaPö 
2)ie lang enttel^rte 3lafi genjdl^rt, 3töein 
(§d mangelte bem ®Vixd ber Altern noti^ 
^in ®ol^n; unb !aum war biefer SBunfd^ erföKt, 
2)a5 jwif^en teiben ©^wejiern nun Dreji, 410 

S)er ÄieWing, vovl^^, alö neueö UeBel fc!^on 
2)em fld^ern »&aufe gutereitet war. 
Der 3luf beS ÄriegeS ifi ju eud^ gefommen, 
Der, um ben fllaub ber fd^ßnjien ffrau ju räd^en, 
Die ganje S^ad^t ber Surjlen ©ried^entanbö 415 

Um ^roienö SJ^auern lagerte. D6 fle 
Die @tabt gewonnen, il^er (Äad^e 3iel 
^rreic^t, Jjernal^m id^ nid^t. 5Wein äJater ful^rte 
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2)er ©riet^en «öeer^ 3n StuliS l^arrten fle 
5tuf güttfl'gen 5Binb i?ergel&ett8; benn 3)iana, 420 

©rjürnt auf il^rctt großen gul^rcr, l^ielt 
2)ie @ilenbcn gurütf unb fotberte 
2)ur^ ^al^aö' 3»unb beö ^önigö dlt^fle 3:o(]^tcr, 
@ic locttctt mit ber S^utter mt(]^ in'8 Sager, 
^ (^* @ie riffcn mid^ i?or ben 5tltar unb trcil^ten 425 

"''f 5)er ®ottin btefcö ^au^t. — Sic njat sjerfö^nt; 
®ie njoKtc nid^t mein 95Iut, unb l^ütttc rettcnb 
3n eine SBolfe mici^; in biefem ^em^jel 
(Srfannt' id^ niid^ guerjl tiom 3!obe n;ieber. 
3^ Wn e0 felBfl, Bin 3:p]^igenie, 430 

©eö 2ltreug (5n!el, 2tgamemnon'3 Xt^^Ux, 
S)er ©öttin (Sigentl^um, bie mit bir f^ric^t. 

S^el^r SSorjug unb SSertrauen geB' i^ nic^t 

©er ^onigötod^ter, alg ber UnBefannten. 

3ci^ t^ieberl^ole meinen erpen Slntrag: 435 

^omm', folge mir unb t^eile^ njaö id^ l^aBe ! 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

SBie barf id^ folc^en <S>^x\ii, Äönig, tragen? 

^ai nid^t bie ©öttin, bie mi(^ rettete, 

?lttein baö Siedet auf mein geweil^teö Men? 

Sie l^at für mid^ ben ®d^u|ort auggefud^t, 440 

Unb fle benxi^rt m\6:j einem QSater, ben 

Sie burd^ ben ©d^ein genug gejiraft, J^ietteid^t 

ßur fd^onften grcube feinet 5ttterö, l^ier. 

iSietteid^t ifl mir bie frol^e ^MU\)x nal^, 

Unb i^f auf il^rett SBeg nid^t ad^tenb, l^ätte 445 
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m(i) wibet listen äBillett l^iet öefeffelt? 
@in ßtiä)tn iat i^, votnn iä) Bleiben foHte. 

@u^' 5tuöflu(3^t folc^er %xt nid^t ängjllic^ auf ! 
/^ / SlÄan fprld^t tjergetenö öiel, um ju i?erfagen; 450 

V^ ^ [ 2)er 3tnbre l^ört öon 2(ttem nur baö 0leln. 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 

S^i^t SBorte flnb eö, ble nur Menben foHen; 

3(^ ]^al6e bir mein tieffleö «&erj entbetft. 

Unb fagjl bu bir ni(]^t felbfi, wie id} bem 3Satet, 

Der Stotter, ben ©efd^wijietn mi^ entgegen 455 

S^it angfilid^en ®tfvLf)Un [eignen mu^, 

S)a^ in ben alten ^^cdlnt^ voo bie Trauer 

«^0(3^ mancj^mal pitie meinen Flamen li^pdi, 

S)ie 5?reube, wie um eine 0leugebome, 

3)en fd^önfien Äranj »on ©äuF an ©äulen [c!^linge ! 460 

D fenbetefi bu mid^ auf ©d&iffen l^in ! 

2)u gdlBejl mir unb 9ltten neueö Seben. 

3:^oaö. 

®o fel^r' gurüd ! ^W, waö bein «&erj bid^ l^ei^t, 

Unb l^ore nid^t bie (Stimme guted SiaH)^ 

Unb ber SSernunft I ®ei ganj ein SBeiB unb gie6 465 

S)id^ l^in bem ^rieBe, ber bid^ gügettod 

Ergreift unb bal^in ober bortl^in rei^t! 

SBenn il^nen eine 8ufi im SBufen Brennt, 

«galt Dom SSerrät^er fie fein l^eilig 9Banb, 

©er jle bem 33ater ober bem ©emal^l 470 

2(u3 langBenyälj^rten, treuen 5lrmen lotft; 
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24 Sp^igenie auf Xanxi^. 

Unb f^tretQt in il^rer SBrufi bie rafti^e ©lutl^, 
®o bringt auf {le ^oergeBend treu unb mdc^^tig 
Der UeBenebung golbne 3unge Io8. 

3 p ]^ i g e n i e. 

©eben!', o Äönig, beineö ebeln 9Borte8 ! 475 

SBittjl bu mein 3utraun fo erwibern? 3)tt 
©d^ienfl öorBereitet, 5Ule8 gu )otxntf)mtxL 

2tufö Ungel^ofte war i^ nid^t Bereitet; 

S)o^ foöt' ic^'ö aud^ erwarten; wüßt' iä) niti^t, 

Daß iä) mit einem SBeibe l^anbeln ging? 480 

3)3l^igettie. 

@^ilt nic^t^ .^önig^ unfer arm @ef<^te^t! 
> I 0li(i^t l^errli^ wie bie euern, afcer niti^t 

Unebel jinb bie SBaffen eine« SBeibeö. 
®laub' eö, barin Bin ic^ bir t)orgugie^n, 
Daß i^ bein ©lücf mel^r als bu felkr fenne, 485 
Du wä^nefl, unBefannt mit bir unb mir, 
ßin naiver SÖanb werb' unö gum ©lütf ijereinen. 
®oö gute« a^ut^eö, wie ijott gute« SBittenö, 
Dringfl bu in mxä), baß ic^ mid^ fugen foU; 
Unb l^ier ban!' i(i) ben ©ottem, baß fie mir 490 

Die Seftigfeit gegeBen, biefed SBünbniß 
0lit^t eingugel^en, bad fte ni^t geBittigt. 

3:^oa8, 
® ]px\^t fein ©Ott, eö \pxi^t bein eigne« «§erg, 

3 p 1^ i g e n i e. 
Sie reben nur burd^ unfer ^crg gu unö. 



i.aufjufl, 3. STuftrUt. 25 

Unb ^aV i^ jle ju l^örcn nid^t bag fllet^^t? 495 

a^ üBtrfoaufl ber ®turm bie garte ®ttntme. 

5!]^ Ott«. 
Die ^Jrieflerltt örrnimntt jle tüoi)l aHein? 

3 )) 1^ i 9 e n i e. 
93or allen 2lnbern merfe jle ber Sürfi! 

^^oaö. 

Dein l^eilig 9lmt unb bein geerBteö (Red^t 

9ln 3oi)iö ^if^ Bringt bi^ ben @5ttern n%r 500 

9tl8 einen erbgefcornen Söilben. 

3 )) ]^ i 9 e n i e. 

So 
9Büß' i(ä^ nun bal aSertraun, baö bu erjttjangjl. 

3^ Bin ein ÜÄenfci^; unb Bejfer iji'ö, njir enben. 

©0 Bleibe benn mein SBort: @ei ^rieflerin 

Der ©öttin, wie (le bid^ erforen l^at; 505 

Dod^ mir öergei^' Diana, ba^ id^ il^r 

SiÖ^er, mit Unred^t unb mit innerm Vorwurf, 

Die alten D:pfer öorentl^alten l^aBe! 

Äein Srember nal^et glücfüd^ unferm Ufer; 

aSon 5tlterö l^er ijl i^m ber 3!ob gewif. 510 

0lur bu l^aji mid^ mit einer Sreunblid^feit, 

3n ber id^ Balb ber garten 3!od^ter SieBe, 

Salb jiitte 0leigung einer SBraut gu fel^n 
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26 3))^i9enic auf Zantic. 

9Kic^ tief erfreute, wie mit SauBerBanben 

©efeffelt, baf id^ meiner ^flid^t sjerga^. 515 

2)u l^attefl mir bie ©innen eingewiegt, 

3)aö 9Äunen meines 33oIf3 J?erna^m id^ ni(^t; 

0lun rufen jie bie @d^ulb sjon meines ©ol^neö 

Srül^geit'gem ^obe lauter üBer mi^. 

Um beinetwiüen l^alt' i^ länger nid^t 520 

2)ie a^enge, bie baS D^fer bringenb forbert. 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 

Um meinetwitten f)aV id^'S nie Begel^rt. 

S)er mi^i^erflel^t bie »&immlifd^en, ber fle 

^Blutgierig njäl^nt; er bid^tet i^nen nur 

I)ie eignen graufamen Segierben an. 525 

entjog bie ®5ttin miä) nm felBp bem ^^riefler? 

Sl^r njar mein SDienft njitlfommner, ate mein ^ob. 

^l^oaö. 

^g jiemt fld^ nid^t für unS, ben l^eiligen 
©eBraud^ mit leidet Beweglicher SSernunft 
S'lad^ unferm ®inn ju beuten unb ju Ien!en. 530 

^VL* beine $pic^t, id^ werbe meine tl^un. 
3tt)ei ?Jrembe; bie wir in beS Uferö *&o]^len 
3Serjle(ft gefunben, unb bie meinem )&anbe 
0lid^t8 ®ute8 Bringen, flnb in meiner «&anb. 
SD'^it biefen nel^me beine ©ottin wieber 535 

3^r erpeS, red^teS, lang' entBe^rteS Dpfnl 
\ 3d^ fenbe fle l^ierl^er; bu weift ben Dienji. 
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I. STufäug, 4- 2fuftritt. 27 

SBiertet Slufttitt. , . ; 

; £iu ^oji fficHen, gitdWgf {Retterin, .^ ^A- ^uU^*— 

^inju]^ünen^nj(]^wlbig ^erfolgte, ^ 

. linb auf SBinben bjin el^'rnen ^efd^icf fle 540 

2iuö ben Slrmen, lETBe? baö üßeer, 
Uebet ber ^be tSeitejie Strerfen, 
llnb ttiojinjeg bir jut bunft, ju traoen. 
^ti\i 6iji bu wnb flel^^ bog ^jm^ige ; 
fl^t 8'orul^t tfl Rr ^0 SergangneJ' 545 

Unb bTln ^tf ru^t SWf bcn S)einen^ 
®le bein gi^t, ba« »cBen bet m(^U, 
^Ber Ser ^be rul^ei unb waltet. 
D, Tntfalte öom 93Iut iiieine' »&änijc I 
5Hmmer ßnngt Tö Segen imb jRufcc ; 550 

unb bie ©eftolt beö gufdttic^ firmorbeten^ ^ * . . 

•**^ SBirb auf beö ftautig Vnwiargm 3^örberg S*^^^'-«'- -^"^j^ ^* 

^ö^ ©Tunben^uerjt unb l^etfen, i^^vUt^si » u*f'^>sW«»*^*' • 

5ennjiejin ji^^^ sSenfien ^•^•>*.X-^^^* 

SBeittertrettete ^te^efdblet^Jrr, 555 

UnbTTe ^en baö flü^tige Mm -y^-^^i «-Z«^ 

Jerif'e jem (fTtb^ht, Ä {^m i^in^e ^ 

Sjfejeö jigenen^ eroigen J&immjlö , ' , 

J^itgenjele^^beg^ ftö^li^eS 9lnj^aun V^ ' " ] ^"-^ ^ '; 
(Sine SBeile gönnen unb foffen. 560 
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ARGUMENT. 

ACT II. 

Orestes looks forward with calm resignation to bis ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, however, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue for both of them, and he encourages bis 
friend to look forward to a new heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he had hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades ; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the ruin of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
still endeavours to inspire bis desponding friend with hope, for 
when he brings, according to the comraand of the gods, the 
image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united noble pair will 
rescue him from the grasp of the furies. Pylades also considers 
it as a favourable omen, that there was a priestess in the temple 
of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human sacrifices by 
her gentle influence. He founds bis hopes on her noble- 
ness of mind, and, on seeing her approaching, he bids 
Orestes retire, as he wishes first to speak with her alone. 
(Sc. I.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chains of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with bis companion. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Grete, and that 
bis brother, having committed fratricide, was now pursued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. ^ Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia of the fall of the town, and whilst 



ARGUMENT. 29 

l)ewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who had been killed by Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. 2), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have known king Agamemnon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 
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Streitet fCufsttg« 



erftcr Sluftritt. 

Drefi. $^(abe«. 

Dxt% 

®ö ifl ber ©eg be« ^obeö, ben wir treten: 
Tlit iebem ©(abritt wirb meine Seele flitter. 
Qllg id^ at^oOen Bat, bag grä^lid^e 
®eteit ber (Rad^egeijler t>on ber Seite 
9^ir aBjunel^men, fd^ien er «@ülf uub Stettung 
3m ^em^jel feiner ^vielgeliebten Sd^roefier, 
2)ie üBer 3!auri8 l&errfd^t, mit ]^offhung8rei(^en, 
©eroiffen ©öttentorten gu ^erftjre^en; 
Unb nun erfüttet ^di% ba^ ade 0lot]^ 
9^it meinem £eBen iodttig enben foU. 
SBie leitet wirb'S mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb 
Das »&erj jufammenbrücft, ben Sinn Betäubt, 
I)em frönen Si(^t ber Sonne ju entfagen! 
Unb fotten 9ltreu8' ©nfel in ber <Sä)la(t)t 
@in flegbefrönteö (Snbe nid^t gewinnen, 
Sott \ä) wie meine 2tl^nen, wie mein SSater 
2llö D^jfertl^ier im Sammertobe bluten^ 
So fei ee ! SBejfer l^ier öor bem Stltar, 
2lte im ijerworfnen äBinfel; wo bie SRefee 
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2. Slufjug, I. auftritt. 31 

Der na^öernjanbte aRcud^elmörber fleflt. 580 

fiaßt mir fo longe 8lu]^, il^r Unterlrb'fd^en, 
>A Di^jtod^ bem SBIut \f)x, baö, öon meinen 5!ritten ^ 

'^ ^emieber träufelnb, meinen «Pfab 6ejei^net, . ,- ^ ( f^^^^^^f/ 
3Bie lodgelaflne »gunbe ftjurejb ^l^tfcU ^'•*'^*'*? 
ia^t mi(3^, i(^ fomme Balb gu eu^ l^inaB. 585 

S)ad Sid^t bed ^agd fott eu^ ni(^t fel^n, no<^ mtd^. 
Der (Srbe fd^öner, grüner 3!e))t)id^ foö 
Äeln 3!ummeI^)Ia^ für Saröen fein. Dort unten 
®u(3^' i^ eud^ auf; bort Binbet ?ltte bann ' ^ 

@in glei(^ ©efd^lcf in enj'ge mattt_9la6^t 590 

9lur btd^; mein $lplabed^ bid^, meiner ®d^ulb 
Unb meines Sannd unfd^ulbtgen ©enoffen, 
SBie ungern nel^m' id) bic^ in iened ^rauerlanb 
Srü^geitig mit! Dein fieben ober 3:ob 
®ie6t mir adeln noc!^ «^ofnung ober S'urd^t. 595 

$)^Iabed. 

^äj Bin nod^ ni(ä^t, Drefl, wie bu Bereit, 

3n iened ®(^attenrelti^ l^lnaBjugel^n. 

3(^ jlnne nod^, bur^ ble J?erworrnen $fabe, 

Die nac^ ber fc^warjen ffla6)t gu füljiren fti^elnen, 

Uns gu bem 8e6en ttjleber aufguwlnben. 600 

3^ benfe nlc^t ben Xo'ü-, l^ flnn' unb l^ord^e, ) t^i...'Jb v« 

Di nld^t ju Irgenb einer frol^en B'lud^t ' " 

Die ©Otter (Rat^ unb SBege juBerelten. 

Der 3!ob, gefürc^^tet ober ungefürd^tet, 

Äommt unauf^altfam. SBenn ble ^Jrleflerln 605 

Sd^on, unfere fioden wel^enb atgufd^nelben, 

Die »§anb erl^ett, fott beln' unb meine Wettung 

aWeln elnjlger ^©ebanfe fein. @r^ebe 

SJon blefem Unmutig belne Seele! 3welfelnb, 
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32 3))^igcn{c auf 3;auri6. 

ity g3efd^Ie]|(nigefl bu bie ©efal^r. ^oü 6io 

/ ®ab unö baö SBort, im »öciligtl^um bet ©ci^njefler 

Sei 3:rofi unb ^ülf unb mdh^t bir Bereitet. 
5)er ©Otter aBorte jinb ni^t bo^j^elflnnig, 
9Bie ber ©ebrütfte fle im Unmutig njol^nt. 

Drefl. 

Deö Setenö bunfle ©etfe Breitete 615 

2)ie aJJutter f^on mir um baö jarte ^an^t, 
Unb fo njud^Ö id^ l^erauf, ^in ©BenBilb 
S)e3 SSaterS, unb e§ n?ar mein flummer SBIitf 
©in Bittrer SSorwutf il^r unb i|>rem SSul^len. 
SBie oft, ttjenn flill ©leftra, meine ©c^n^efler, 620 
5tm Seuer in ber tiefen ^aUt faß, 
Drängt' id^ Beflommen mid^ an il^ren ©d^oofi 
Unb parrte, wie fle Bitter weinte, jle 
^ 2J^it großen 5tugen an ! ©ann fagte f!e 

*^ .?v/.^fV 5$on unferm ]^o|en SSater Jjiel. • SBie fel^r 625 

QSerlangt'. id} \f)n jju fel^n, Bei i|)m ju fein ! 
m^ wünf^t' id^ Balb nad^ ^roja, i^n Balb l^er. 
. ©e !am ber Xa^ — 
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@id^ «Öottengeijier näd^tlid^ unter|>alten ! 
<;;7 ' Uns geBe bie ©rinnrung fd^öner 3^it 630 

3u frifd^em tgelbenkufe neue Jtraft! 
SDie ©Otter Braud^en mand^en guten 2^ann 
3u i^rem Sienjl auf biefer weiten ©rbe. 
@ie l^aBen nod^ auf bid^ gegät^lt; fle gaBen 
2)id^ nid^t bem SSater gum ©eleite mit, 635 

t^S)a er unwittig nad^ bem Drfuö ging. 
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a. Slufäug, I. Sluftritt. 33 

Drejl. 

O, trat' i^, feinen ®aum ergreifenb, il^m 
©efolgt 1 

«P^labe«* 
®o ^a6en bie, bie bid^ erl^ielten^ 

5ür mi<ä^ Ö^fr^Ö*; '^^^ ^öö i^ Sorben njdre, 
SBenn bu niä^t Uiit% Unn i&) mit nid^t benfen, 640 
2)a id^ mit bir unb belnetwitlen nur 
Seit meiner Älnbl^eit leb' unb leben mag, 

Orefr 

(Srlnnre mid^ ni^i {euer fd^önen 3!age, 

®a mir bein »öauS bie freie ©tdtte gab, 

S)ein ebCer 93ater ffug unb IlebeijoU 645 

Sie l^atberflarrte {unge SSlütl^e pflegte; 

Sa bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, 

@leid^ einem leidsten, bunten Schmetterling 

Um eine bunfle SBtume, {eben ^ag 

Um mld^ mit neuem itUn gaufeltefi, 650 

SWlr beine 8ujl in meine ®eele f))ieltefl, 

Sag ic^, ijergeffenb meiner ^ot^, mit bir 

3n rafd^er Sugenb l^ingeriffen fti^wdrmte. 

^i)Iab<8» 
Sa fing mein Seben an, alö id^ bld^ liebte. 

Drejl. 
©ag': meine dloÜ) begann, unb bu frrid^fi wal^r. 655 
Sag ifl baö 2tengfilid^e üon meinem ©d^itffal, 
Sag iä), n?ie ün i?er^3ejieter QSertriebner, 
©el^eimen ©d^merj unb 3!ob.im aSufen trage; 
Sag, ttjo id^ ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 

D 
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34 3»)^i9cntc auf Xauti^. 

®ar talb um mld^ bic Wül^enben ©efld^ter 660 

2)en ©c^merjenöjug langfamm Sob0 i^ertatl^en. 

^^labe«. 

©er 0läd^fle war' id^, blefen 3:ob gu jierben, 
SBenn Je bein «§aud^, Dreji, Vergiftete* 
»in i(^ nic^t immer no^ öott 3»ut^ unb Sujl ? 
Unb »uji unb 8ieBe jlnb bie gütige 665 

3u groflen 3^aten. 



Drejt. 

®ro§e 3:^aten? 3a, 
3(^ n?eifi bie 3«it, ba njir fie öor un3 fal^nl 
aBenn wir gufammen oft bem SBilbe na^ 
p^\ i* %m6) SBerg* unb 3:^dler rannten unb bereinfl, 

j\ 3tn aBruji unb 8:au^ bem l^ol^en Sl^nl^errn gleid^, 670 

Kc^fl'^ *«■' ^^^ ^^"^ w"^ S^wert bem Ungel^euer fo, 

Dem OlduBer auf ber ®))ur; gu jagen l^offten ; 

Unb bann wir 9lBenb3 ^n ber weiten @ee 

Und an einanber lel^nenb ru^ig fa^en, 

SDie SBeöen W> gu unfern Sügen f^ielten, 675 

Die SBelt fo weit, fo ofen öor unö lag, 

Da ful^r wol^l ^iner mand^mal nacj^ bem ®^wert, 

Unb funft'ge 2!^aten brangen wie bie ©teme 

9ling0 um und l^er ungäl^Iig aud ber 9la^t. 

$i)Iabed. 

UnenbUd^ iji bad SBerf, baö gu uottful^ren 680 

i.: ' .Die Seete bringt. SBir möd^ten Jebe 3!l^at 

®S 9^«>f 9^^^ tl^un, old wie fle wäd^^ unb wirb, 

aBenn Saläre lang bur^ Sänber unb ©ef^le^ter , ju-^/ ^ 

Der SD^unb ber Dicä^ter j!e öermel^renb walgt. 
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(So Hingt fo fc^ön, ttjaö unfre aSäter tl^aten, 685 

SBenn eS, in fliKen 2lBenbf(3^atten rul^enb, 

S)er Süngling mit bem ^on ber «öarfe Wtürftj 

Unb wag wir tl^un, i% wie eö il^nen war, 

aSoU »^^^ wnb eitel ©tücfwerf ! 

@o laufen wir no^ bem, wag öor un0 fliel^t, 690 

Unb ad^ttn ni(^t beg SBegeg^ ben wir treten, 

Unb feigen neBen ung ber Sll^nl^errn dritte 

Unb il^reg ®rbeleBen8 ®))uren faum. 

SBir eilen immer il^rem ®d^atten nad^, 

JBer flöttergleic^ in einer weiten Seme 695 

Der ©erge ^avipt auf golbnen SBoüen !r5nt. 

3ti^ l^alte nid^tö öon bem, ber öon fl(^ benft, 

SBie il^n bal 93olf öietteid^t erl^eBen mb^U} 

Slttein, Süngling, ban!e bu ben ©öttern, 

Daf Pe fo frül^ burc^^ bid^ fo t)iel getl^anJ 700 



Drefr 

SBenn fle ben SWenfö^en frol^e S!^at Befd^eren, 
5)af er ein Unl^eil Joon ben ©einen wenbet, 
3)af er fein 8lei^ öermel^rt, bie ©renjen pti^ert, 
Unb alte Seinbe fatten ober fiiel^n, 
S)ann mag er banfen I JDenn il^m l^at ein ®ott 
S)e8 8e6en3 erfie, Ie|te Sufi gegönnt* 

(9tiä) ^abm fle }um ®^U(^ter augerforen, 
3um SKörber meiner boc^ öerel^rten 2Jiutter, 
Unb, eine S^anbtl^at f(^änbli^ räd^enb, mid^ 
2>urd^ i^ren SBin! ju ®runb gerichtet. ©lauBe, 
@ie l^aien eö auf ^antarg «öau« Qtxi<S)ttt, 
Unb i(f), ber «efete, foö ni^t f^ulblo«, fol 
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36 ^pf)iitnxt auf 3^auri6. 

'3 / ©er SJdter SKijfetl^at nid^t an bcm ®o^n; 

1 ©in Seglid^cr, gut ober Mfe, nimmt 715 

I ©id^ feinen Sol^n mit feiner ^ot l^inweg. 
V^ es er6t ber ©Itern ©egen, nid^t i^r fflud^. 

Dreji. 
Uns ful^rt il^r ®egen, bünft mid^, nid^t l^ierl^er. 

Dod^ wenigflena ber l^ol^en ®5tter ffiitte. 

Dreft. 
®o ifi'ö il^r SBitle benn, ber un0 ijerbcrtt. 720 

«P^Iabeö. 

^vi\ voaB ffe bir gerieten, unb erwarte! 

SBringfi bu biejSd^njefler gu ?l)3otten l^in, 

Unb ttjol^nen S3eibe bann t^ereint ju ^d)pi)i, 

aSerel^rt öon einem 93oIf, baö ebel benft, 

®o n?irb für biefe ^at baS l^ol^e 5Paar 725 

Dir gndbig fein, fle werben auS ber «ßanb 

2)er Unterirb'fd^en bid^ erretten, ©d^on 

3n biefen l^eil'gen »^ain wagt feine fld^. 

Dreft. 
®o i)aV id^ wenigfteng gerul^'geu ^ob. 

^J^labeS. 

®anj anberS benf x(f), unb nid^t ungefd^ldtt 730 

jQdW id^ ba8 fd^on ©efd^el^ne mit bem Äünft'gen 
$er6unben unb im ©tiden aufgelegt. 
gSietleid^t reift in ber ©otter Stati) fd^on lange 




2. Slufjug, I. aiuftrttt. 37 

SDaÖ grofe SBcrf. Diana [eignet fl^ 

©on biefem roul^en Ufer bcr ^axbaxm 735 

Unb il^ren Mutagen SKenfd^enopfern »eg. 

3Bir waren ju ber fd^önen Xi)at Bejlimmt^ 

Vin^ njlrb fle auferlegt, unb feltfam jinb 

5Blr an ber Pforte fd^on gezwungen l^ier. 

Drejl. 

Wit feltner Äunfi jllci^ji bu ber ©ötter atatl^ 740 

Unb beine SBünfti^e flug in (SinS jufammen. 

$«Iabe0. 

SBag ijl beS a)^enf(]^en Älugl^eit, wenn fle nid&t 

Stuf Sener SBitten broBen a^tenb laufet? 

3u einer fti^weren 3^at Beruft ein ®ott 

5)en eblen Wlann, ber öiel t^ertrad^, unb legt 745 

3^m auf, waQ und unm5gli^ f^eint ju enben. 

(So flegt ber »&elb, unb M^enb bienet er 

Den ®5ttem unb ber äöelt, bie il^n ^m^xt 

Drefi. 

®in i^ tejiimmt, gu le6en unb ju l^anbeln, 

©0 nel^m* tin ®ott öon meiner f^weren ©tirn 750 

Den ©d^winbel weg, ber auf bem f^lii))frigen, 

mt STOutterWut bef^rengten $fabe fort 

SJ^id^ gu ben Sobten rei^t ! (Sr trotfne gnabig 

Die Duette, bie, mir au8 ber SO^tter SBunben 

Entgegen fprubelnb, ewig mi(]^ Befledt! 755 

5Ps?labe0. 

(Srwart* eö rul^igerl Du mel^rfl baö UeW 
Unb nimmji baö 9lmt ber Surien auf bid^. 
Sa^ mi(]^ nur flnnen, Weite flitl ! QnUi^t, 
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Sebarf 8 jur ^at Jjereintet Ärdfte, bann 
— - afhif i^ bi^ auf, unb ©eibe fci^reiten wir 760 

SWit üBerlegtei: Äii^nl^cit jur SoHcnbung. 

Drep. 
3^ l^ör' Uli?jfcn reben. 

^!9labc8. 
©)30tte n^t! 
^In 3egli(3&er muß feinen »gelben njdl^Ien, 
Dem er bie äßege jum Dl^m)) l^inauf 
5 '^ ^ / ®t^ naci^arieitet. fia^ eg mi^ gefielen : 765 

' *" ' mx f(]^einen Äiii unb Jtlugl^eit nid^t ben «Wann 
3u fd^änben, ber ^ä) fü^nen ^aten wei^t. 

Drefi, 

I 3ci^ fd^a^e ben, ber tapfer iji unb grab. 

/■ gjijlabcs. 

©rum '^aV i^ feinen 9tatl^ S?on bir sjerlangt, 

®^on ifl ein Stritt getl^an. 9Son unfern aSdd^tern 770 

t§a6' i^ ^i^^er gar SSieleÖ au0geloctt. 

;■ 3^ wei^, ein frembeö, göttergtei(]^e8 SBeiß 

1 J&alt jenes Wutige ®efe| gefeffelt; 

: ©in reines ^erj unb SGBeil^rauc]^ unb ®e6et 

«Bringt jle ben ©Ottern bar. Wlan rül^met ^oä) 775 
2)ie Oütige; man glautet, fie entf)>ringe 
aSom ©tamm ber 5lmagonen, fei gefielen, 
Um einem groflen Un|)eil ju entgel^n. 

Drefl. 

rä fc]^eint, i^r lid^teS »lei^ öerlor bie Äraft 
)ur(ä^ beS 23er6re^er0 0ldl^e, ben ber Stuc^ 780 

SBie eine Breite ißad^t Verfolgt unb betft* 
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5)ie fromme SBIutgiet Wft bcn alten SSraud^ 

33on feinen ??effeltt loö, unS ju i?eti>er6en. 

2)er wilbe Sinn beS Äönigö tobtet unS; 

din 3Bei6 wirb un8 nid^t retten, wenn er gürnt* 785 

SBo^I unö, baß eö ein SBeiB i|i I 5)enn ein a»ann, 

I)er ]6efle felbfl, genjol^net feinen ©eifl 

2ln ©raufamfeit unb ma^t j!(^ au^ gule^t 

%x% bem, n?aÖ er tieraBfd^eut, t\n @efe$, 

SBirb au0 ©ewol^nl^eit l^art unb faji unfenntli^. 790 

Stttein tin 5BeiB iBIeiBt jiet auf einem Sinn, 

©en j!e gefaßt. 3)u red^nefl fli^erer 

2luf fle im ®uten wie im 93öfen. — ©titl ! 

Sie fommt; laß un8 allein! "i^ barf nid^t gleid^ 

3l^r unfre 0tamen nennen, unfer ©d^itffal 795 

^^i ol^ne aftüd^alt il^r Jjertraun. Du ^t^% 

Unb el^' fle mit bir f))rid^t, treff' \^ bid^ no^. 

3n>citer Slufhitt. ' " " j; L f ^ ^^ 

S^l^igenie. ^^kbe«. Vz .. ». > / 

S^^igenie. Te.^/^- V'^^^ 
So^er bu feifl unb fommfl, S^rembling, fpric^ ! ^ / / 

2^ir f^eint eS, baß i(^ el^er einem ©rieben ^ / '^^ . ' • /[ 
'L 2110 einem ^tl^en bid^ t^ergleid^en foH. /;' '' 800 '. : ' 

(@ie nimmt il^m bic Jtetten oB.) / 

©efdl^rli^ ijl bie jjreil^eit, bie id^ gete; . \ ,^ 

Die ©Otter wenben aB, waö eud^ bebrul^tl ' ^ 
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D fü^e* Stimme! aSiclwitlfommner 3:on 

£>er a^utterf^jrad^' In einem fremben Äanbe! 

2)e8 öäterlid^en »&afen0 Waue SBcrge 805 

@e]^' id^ ©efangner. neu winfommen n?ieber 

aSor meinen Qlugen. ^aß bir biefe jjwube 

äJerfld^ern, ba^ auc^ ic^ ein ©rieci^e BinI 

SJcrgejfen l^at' i^ einen 5lugenBIitf, 

SBie fe^r \^ bein tebarf^ unb meinen ®eifl 810 

©er l^errlid^en ©tfd^einung jugenjenbet. 

D fage, wenn bir ein ©er^ängni^ vx^a/i 

Sie Äi:p:|3e fcä^Iie^t, au8 welkem unfrer ©tamme 

Du beine götterglei^e «&erfunft gä^Ijil 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

Die $riefierin, öon i^rer ©öttin felbfl 815 

©enjö^let unb geheiligt, fprid^t mit bir. 
Das laf bir gnügen! Sage, »er bu feifi 
Unb ttjeld^ unfelig n:altenbeö ©efci^itf 
2Äit bem ©efäl^rten bid^ l^ier^er getrad^t, 

$^labeö. 

Seicl^t !ann i^ bir ergäl^ten, wetci^ ein UeBel 820 

a^it laflenber ©efetlf^aft unö »erfolgt. 

D, fönnteji bu ber »Hoffnung frol^en Slitf 

Uns au^ fo leidet, bu ©öttli^e, gewähren ! 

5lug Äreta flnb trir, ©ö^ne beö «brafi'g; 

3^ Bin ber iüngjie, Äe))]^alu8 genannt, 825 

Unb er fiaobamaö, ber dltefle 

Des «Kaufes. Swif^en un0 jlanb rau^ unb ttjilb 

©in mittlerer, unb trennte f^on im ©^)iel 

Der erjien 3ugenb @inig!eit unb Sufl» 
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©elaffen folgten wir ber 2J2utter SBorten, 830 

®o lang M ajateröÄroft J?or 3Jroja jirltt; ^ 

Dod^ als er fceutmld^gurude tarn 

Unb furg barauf öerfd^ieb, ba trennte Balb 

2)er Streit um Sleid^ unb (SrBe bie ©ef^wifler. 

Sd^ neigte ntid^ jum Ältjten. (£r erfd^Iug 835 

3)en SBruber. Um ber ffilutfd^ulb Witten treibt 

3)ie Surie gewaltig il^n umlj^er. 

S)o(i^ biefem wilben Ufer fenbet unö 

9l|)ott, ber ©el^jl^ifcä^e, mit Hoffnung gu. 

3m ^em^el feiner ©d^njefier l^iep er un8 840 

iDer »&ülfe fegenöt^otte J&anb erwarten. 

©efangen flnb wir unb l^ierl^er getrad^t, 

Unb bir al8 Dpfn bargejlettt. 5)u weipt'8. 

3))l^igenie. 
5Jiel ^roia? S^eurer ^am, i?erflc3^r' e« mirl 

fß^labed. 
(58 liegt. D fld^re bu un^ 3lettung ju! 845 

Sefd^leunige bie «&ölfe, bie tin ®ott 
aSerf^rad^l (Erbarme meines 95ruber8 bld^! 
O, fag' il^m Balb ein gute«, l^olbe« 8BortI 
2)0(3^ fd^one feiner, wenn bu mit i^m fprici^ji! 
Dag Bitt' id^ eifrig; benn eS wirb gar leidet 850 

Durd^ Sreub' unb ©d^merj unb burd^ (Erinnerung 
©ein Snnerjieö ergriffen unb gerrüttet. 
®in peBerl^after SBal^njlnn fdttt il^n an, 
Unb feine fd^öne, freie ©eele wirb 
SDen Sauden gum 9lauBe l^ingegeBen. 855 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
©0 grofi bein Unglücf ifl, Befd^wör^ i^ bi^, 
äJergip t^, Bi@ bu mir genug getl^an ! 
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, Sie l^ol^c ®tabt; bie gelten lange Saläre 
2)em gangen «§eer ber ®xit^m njiberflanb, 
Äiegt nun im ©(J^utte, fleigt nici^t njieber auf. 860 
2)0(3^ man<^e ®xäUx unfrer SÖeflen ^ei^en 
Uns an baS Ufer ber SßarBoren benfen, 
Sld^itt liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen ^eunbe. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
®o feib i^r @5tter(ilber auti^ ju ®tauB! 

$^rabe«. 

%iä^ ^Jalamcbeö; ajar 3:elamon'0;f "^^ • ' v 865 

Sie fal^'n beS 3SoterIanbe0 3;ag ni^t wieber. 

3^)^igenie (furit*). 

^ @r f^njeigt öon meinem SSater, nennt i^n nid^t 

V aRit ben ^f*Iagnen. 3a I (Sr leBt mir no(3^I 

3ci^ werb' il^n fel^n ! D l^of e, lieieö »gerg I 

^J^Iabeö. 

' 2)0(3^ ftlig f!nb bie 5j:aufenbe, bie flarSen 870 

2)en Bitterfüfen Xo\> öon Seinbeö^anb! 
. 3)enn wüfle @(]^re(!en unb ein traurig @nbe 
.J ' ^at ben aftotffeljirenben fiatt beö XxinrxCßf)^ 
@in feinblit^ aufgebraßter @ott Bereitet, 
^ommt benn ber aßenf^en ©timme nißt gu eud^? 875 
@o weit jle reißt, tragt fle ben 0luf uml^er 
3Son unerl^örten 3!l^aten, bie gefßal^n. 
(So ifl ber 3ammer, ber SD^^cenend «fallen 
3^it immer wieberl^olten ©eufgern füllt, 
S)ir ein ©el^eimni^? — t^l^tämnefha l^at 88d 

9Äit ^ülf Qtegijil^enö ben ©ema^l Berütft, 
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^m 3!agc feiner 9lü<Hel^t i^it ermorbet ! — ^^ 

3a, bu Joerel^refl biefeö ÄönigSl^auö ! 

3c^ fel^' eö, bellte SBruji Befäm^jft öergeBenS 

S)aö unerwartet ungel^eure ©ort* C t/i . i»^ 885 

SBifl bu ble 3:od^ter eine« Sreunbeö? Sijl 

Du na(]^6arli^ in biefer ©tabt geboren? 

aSertirg eg ni(^t unb rechne mir'8 ni^t ju, 

2)afl i(]^ ber @rfie biefe ©rduel melbel 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e, 
®ag' an^ wie warb bie fd^were ^^at öoMbrad^t? 890 

^Jtjlobcg. 

Qlm 3:age feiner Stnfunft, ba ber Äönlg, 

aSom S3ab erquicft unb rul^ig, fein ©ewanb 

2lu6 ber ©emal^lin «§anb ijerlangenb, jHeg^ 

äBarf bie SSerberKi^e ein faltenreid^ 

Unb fünjiliti^ j!d^ ijerwirrenbeö @ewe6e 895 

3l^m auf bie ©dj^ultern, um baS eble «&au))t ; 

Unb ba er wie öon einem 0le|e j!d^ 

aJergefcenö ju entwirfetn ftreBte, fc^Iug 

2tegiji]^ i^n, ber aSerrotl^er, unb ^erl^üttt • 

®ing ju ben lobten biefer große gürjt. ^ 900 

3))l^igenie. 
Unb weld^en Sol^n erl^ielt ber fKitmfi^worne ? ^^' j 

5Ji?labeö* ^-n ■.;/<'! 

Gin aieic!^ unb ©ette, baö er fd^on Befaß. 

3 )3 ]^ i g e n i e. 
®o trieb jur ©d^anbtl^at eine Böfe 8ujl? 

5Jj)Iabeö. 
Unb einer alten ma(]^e tief ©eful^L 

r .* k. - . -•- * /ij «^ *^. Ä— iX-* Ate- l -«. f - 
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3 ^5 1^ i g c n i e. 
Unb n?ie ^eleibigte ber Äönig fle? 905 

$^Iabe0. 

9)?lt f(i^tt?cret ^^at, bie, weitn ^ntfd^ulbigung 
^ |/^ S)cS 2)iorbe8 njöre, fle entfd^ulbigte. 

S^a^ Qtuli« lotf t' et fle unb ixa6)tt bort, 
* 5H« eine ©ottl^eit fld^ ber ©riechen jjal^rt 

!Wit ungejiümen SBinben wlberfe^te, 910 

Sie dlt'fte Xo^Ux, 3)3l^igenien, 

SSor ben 2tltar Dianen«, unb fle flet 

@in blutig D^fer pir ber ©rieij^en ^nt 

S)ieS, fagt man, l^at il^r einen SBiberwiden 

®o tief in'« «§erg geprägt, bafi jle bem SBerJen 915 

2legi||]^en0 f!£^ ergab unb ben ©emal^I 

3J?it 0le|en beS 9Serber6en0 felBjl umfc^lan^. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e (ft(3^ tjeri^üöenb). 
/ ^g ifl genug 1 3)u njirfi mici^ njieberfel^n» 

$5 labe 3 (allein). 

fflon bem ©efd^itf beö ^önigSl^aufeS fc^eint 

(Sie tief gerül^rt. SBer jte au^ immer fei, 920 

©0 l^at jle felBfl ben «fönig n?ol^l gefannt, 

Unb tjl, gu unferm ©lütf, aug l^ol^em «gaufe 

»^ierl^er i?er!auft. 0lur jiiHe, lieBel «§erg^ 

Unb laß bem ©tern ber Hoffnung, ber un^ Hinft, 

SU^it frolpem fSlnif) unS fing entgegenjieuern 1 925 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT III. 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
his brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Glytemnestra, 
in Order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the fiiries. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to retum with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi* 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise them as liviog beings, 
so that their safe retum might not be endangered. The 
veil of delusion seems now to vanish from the eyes of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
him. He is now restored to new life, and Pylades urges 
him and Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 
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S)titter älttfsno« 



erfier 2fuftrttt. 

3 )) 1^ i g e tt i e- 

Unglütffid^er, id^ löfe belne ©anbe 

Sutti S^i^^ti eines [d^merjli^ern ©efd^icfö. 

Die jjrei^eit, bie baa »geiligtl^um gewäl^rt, 

3ji, wie ber lefete lid^te Se6enö6Iii 

2)e8 fd^ttjer (SrfranÜen, 3!obeö6ote. 0lo(^ 930 

Äann i(]^ eS mit unb batf eS mir ni(^t fagen, 

Daf il^r Jjerioren feibl SBie Wnnt' id^ euci^ 

2Äit mörberifd^er J&anb bem ^obe weilten? 

Unb 0liemonb, wer eö fei, barf euer «§au)3t, 

@o long' id^ ^tiefietin 3)ianenö Bin, 935 

SBenxl^ren. 3)o(^ ijerweigr' id^ Jene ^Jftid^t, 

SBie fle ber aufgeirad^te Äönig forbert, 

®o wäl^lt er eine meiner Sungfraun mir 

3ur Solgerin, unb id^ Vermag alöbann 

SWt l^eif em SBunfd^ attein eud^ Beijufiel^n, 940 

D wertl^er Sanbömann! ©elBjl ber lefete ^m^i, 

Der ^w, ben «Serb ber SSatergötter jireifte, 

3ji unö in frembem 8anbe l^od^wißfommen : 

SGBie fott id^ eud^ genug mit S^reub' unb ®egen 

6m)3fangen, bie i^r mir ba0 Silb ber «öelben, 945 
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2)ie id^ ijon Altern l^er ijetcl^rcn lernte, 

@ntgegenkinget unb baö innre ^erj 

Wxt neuer, fd^öner »öofnung fd^mei^elnb labet I 

Drejl. 

3Serbirgjl bu beinen SRamen, beine «§erfunft 

3Äit flugem SSorfo^? Ober barf id} n?iffen, 950 

äßer mir, gleid^ einer »^immllfci^en, Begegnet? 

3 ^5 1^ i g e n i e» 
Du foUjI mi(^ fennen^ 3e|o fag' mir an, 
SBag ici^ nur ^ali \>en beinem SBruber ^örte, 
5)a8 @nbe berer, bie, üon 3!roia fel^renb, 
^in l^arteö; unernjarteteö ©efi^icf 955 

2luf i^rer SBo^nung ®d^n?etle flumm enH)flng. 
3n3ar tt?arb i(^ iung an biefen ©tranb geful^rt; 
S)od^ njol^l erinnr' i^ mi(^ beö fd^euen 95Iid3, 
Den i(i^ mit Staunen unb mit SBangigfeit 
2luf jene «Reiben warf. ®ie gogen au3, 960 

51(0 ^dtte ber Dlijm^ f!(^ aufgetl^an 
Unb bie ©eftalten ber erlaud^ten QSornjelt 
3um ©d^recfen 3(ion'g l^erabgefenbet, 
Unb 2lgamemnon war tjor Qtllen l^errlid^. 
D fage mir! — Sr fiel, fein »&au8 iBetretenb, 965 

Dur^ feiner Srauen unb 5tegijt]^en0 ^ütfe? 

Drefi^ 
Du fagji'g ! 

3i3l^igenie. 

5Be]^ bir, unfetigeö SlKijcen! 
®o l^aBen ^antarg ©nfel Shi^ auf fflud^ 
2Wit öotten wilben »§änben auögefät 
Unb, gleic^ bem Unfraut, n?üjte »ödu^^ter fd^üttemb 970 
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Unb taufenbfält'gen ©amen um jl(^ jhreuenb, 

3)en Jtinbe^finbern na^t^tmanW 9^örber 

3ur cw'gen SBe^felnjut^ eqcugtl — (Sntl^üKc, 

SBaS ton ber flRebc beine« SBruberö fd^nctt 

2)ie ginflernifi M ©d^redenö mir tjerbfdEtc! 975, 

SBie ifl bcö großen ©tammeö lefetcr ©ol^n, 

S)aö l^olbe Jtlnb, Befiimmt beö (Batet« »lädier 

2)ereinjl ju fein, wie ifl Drefl bem ^age 

J)e8 »lutö entgangen? ^at ein gleid^ ©ef^id 

a»it beö 2tt?ernw8 9^e|en il^n wmfd^lungen? 980 

3fl er gerettet? 8eBt er? 8e6t ©leftra? 



/Sie leten. 



/v ^' • J 



/ 



3))f>igenie. 

©olbne ©onne, leil^e mir 
JDie fd^önfien ©tral^Ien, lege fle jum San! 
aSor 3oöi8 ^xon ! Denn i^ Jin arm unb jiumm. 

Dtejl. 

Sifl bu gaflfreunblid^ biefem Äönigg^aufe, 985 

SBifi bu mit näl^ern Sanben il^m öertunben, 

SBie beine fd^öne JJreube mir öerrcitl^, 

@o Bdnbige bein »öerg unb l^alt' e0 fejl! 

Denn unerträglid^ muß bem Sröl^lid^en 

ein Jäl^er 8tüd!fan in bie ©d^merjen fein. 990 

Du ujeifit nur, mer!' iä^, 5(gamemnpn^S Sob. 

S^Jl^igenie. 
^aV iä) an biefer 9la^xiCi)t nid^t genug? . 

Drefr 
Du ](iafi bed ©räueld «Hälfte nur erfal^ren. 

E 
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SBaS fürd^t* i^ tiocä^? Dreft, @Ie!tra leBen. 

Drefl. 
. Unb furd^teji bu für Älijtämncfiten nid^tg? 995 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
®ie rettet njeber »öofftiung, treber S^urd^t. 

Drefi. 
2lud^ fd^ieb fle au8 bem ßanb ber «§ofnung a6. 

3 i) 1^ i g e tt i e. 
9Sergo5 fle reuig irütl^enb felBfl il^r Sßlut? 

Drefi. 
0leitt, bo(3^ i|)r eigen SBIut gaB il^r ben ^ob. 

S^l^igenie. 

®))rid^ beutlid^er, bafj ic]^ ni^t langer finne! 1000 

I ©ie Ungenji^l^eit fd^Iägt mir taufenbfaltig 
5)ie bunfeln ©d^wingen um baS bange ^avDpi, 

Drefi. 

/ ©0 l^aBen mici^ bie ©ötter auSerfel^n 

<v^ 3«»t aSoten einer ^at, bie i^ fo gern 

J 3n8 fIangIoS:=bum!t3fe «^öUenreid^ ber 0Zad^t 1005 

SSerBergen mod^te? SBiber meinen SBitlen 
3«3^ngt mid^ bein l^olber S^unb; atlein er barf 
5tud^ etwas ©(3^merjli(]^ö forbern unb er^dlt'8. 
-2lm 3!age, ba ber SSater fter, öerBarg 
©leftra rettenb tl^ren SSruber; ©tro^l^iug, loio 

'""^Seö ffiaterS ©d^wäl^er, nal^m il^n njittig auf, 
ßr^og il^n neBen feinem eignen ©ol^ne, 
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S)er, $^Iabe8 genannt, bic fd^onjicn SSanbc 
Sft Sreuttbfd^aft um ben 2(nge!ommnen tnüpfit. 
Unb n)ie flc wu^fen^ iru^g in il^ret ©cele 1015 

2)ie Brennenbe Segler, beö ^önigö Sob 
3u tätigen. Unöerfel^en, firemb geHeibet^ 
^rteid^en fle SW59cen, aU ix^Un fle 
S)ie Srauernat^rid^t ijon Drejtenö 5!obe 
üßlt feiner 2lf^e, SBol^r em^jfdnget fle 1020 

S)ie Äönigin; fle treten in ba8 «§au8» 
^(eftren giett Drep jld^ gu erfennen; 
<£ie Mäft ber Staä^t Seuer in il^m auf, 
2)ag tjor ber SWutter l^eiPger ©egennjart 
3n fld^ gurütfgefcrannt voax. @titte fül^rt 1025 

<Sie il^n jum Orte, wo fein SSater fiel, ^, ' /. ,/ . 

SBo eine alte leici^te <Spvix beS fxtäf cA ;Jt «: u ^'J^ ■* ' V'Ly. 
)^ ajergoßnen SBIute^ft gewafd^nen 33oben jj" : /^ t ^v^ 
SKit Blajfen, al^nungöbotten Streifen färbte» fcUu,) ^ u ff 

W\t ii}xn Seuergunge fd^ilberte 1030 l/ 

®ie ieben Umflanb ber öerrud&ten X^at^ (JW*^^^** 

3l^r fned^tifd^ elenb burd^geBrad^teg Se^en, f^^ 

Den UeBermut)^ ber glücflid^en ffierratl^er, 
Unb bie ©efal^ren^ bie nun ber ©efd^wijler 
3Son einer jllefgetüorbnen SD'^utter njartetem — 1035 
«§ier brang fie jenen alten Dolc]^ il^m auf, 
Der fd^on in XantaV^ ^aufe grimmig tüütl^ete. 
Unb Äli^tdmnefira fiel burd^ ©ol^neS ^anb. 

3 ^ |> i g e n i e, 

UnjierWid^e, bie il^r ben reinen Sag 
5tuf immer neuen SBotfen felig lebet, 1040 

^aH il^r nur barum mid^ fo matt^^^ 3a^r 
aJon STOenfd^en aBgefonbert^ mid^ fo nal^ 

£ 2 
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52 3^)^iflentc auf JEauriö. 

Sei mdf gcl^alten, mir bie ünbH^c 

39cf(3^äftigung, M l^eirflen »cucrö ©(utl^ 

3u m^xixif aufgetragen; meine Seele 1045 

©er glamm^Iei^ in ew'ger, frommer Älorl^eit 

3u euern SBo^nungen l^inaufgegogen, 

©a^ i^ nur meinet »&aufeg @räue( fpÄter 

Unb tiefer füllten fottte? — @age mir 

SSom Unglütf fePgen ! <Spx\(i) mir öon Orefi! 1050 

Drefl, 

D fönnte man öon feinem 3!obe f))re(^en ! 

SBie gäl^renb flieg auö ber ^rf^Iognen SBlut 

©er SKutter ®eiji 

Unb ruft ber 0la^t uralten Zb^Uxn gu : 

„ßa^ nid^t ben SD^uttermörber entfliel^n! 1055 

33erfolgt ben SSertred^er! du^ ijl er geweift!" 

@ie l^ord^en auf, eö fcS^aut il^r f)f>^n ®Ild 

«Kit ber SBegier beö ?tblerg um fld^ l^er; 

Sie rül^ren fl(^ in il^ren fdönjargen »^öl^Ien, 

Unb auö ben SBinfetn f^leic^en il^re ©efal^rten, 1060 

©er 3weifel unb bie SHeue, leif' l^erBei. 

aSor il^nen fleigt ein ©am^jf tjom 5l^eron; 

3n feinen SGBolfenfreifen tt?älget ^^ 

©ie enjige Setra^tung beö ©efd^el^nen 

aSern:irrenb um beö S^ulb'gen ^avDßt uml^er. 1065 

Unb fle, tjered^tigt gum QSerberBen, treten 

©er gotttefd'ten (Srbe fcS^önen ©oben, 

aSon bem ein alter glud^ fle längjl öerBannte. 

©en fflüd^tigen Verfolgt il^r fd^neHer Sufi ; 

(Sit geien nur, um neu gu f^retfen, 9lajh /' 1070 

S^pl^igenie. 
Unfeliger, bu i\\t in glei^em Satt 
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3. Slufjug, I. eiuftritt 53 

Unb fü^Ifl, ttad er, ber arme Slüt^tling, Utbet! 

Orefl. 
SBad fagß bu mir? 38ad n^dl^nfi bu gleichen Satt? 

3))]^ ige nie* 

5£)i(i^ brüdt ün SBrubermorb u^ie 3enen; mir 
aSertraute bieS beiu lüngfier SBruber fd&on. 1075 

^ Dreji. 

Unn ni^t leiben, bafi bu, gro^e ®eele, 
!l^it einem falfi^en Sort Setrogen werbefL 
din lügenl^aft ©eweie fnü^jf ein ffrember 
S)em Sremben, finnrei^ unb ber Bifl gewol^nt, 
3ur Statte bor bie Sü^e; jn^ifc^en und 1080 

&ti 38a^r]^eit! 

3d^ Bin Drep^ unb biefeö fd^ulb'ge ^anpi 
@en!t nad^ ber ®ruBe flc^ unb fud^t ben 3!ob; 
3n ieglid^er ®eflalt fei er n^idfcmmenl 
Söer bu aud^ (ei|i, fo ttjünft^' id^ (Rettung bir 1085 
Unb meinem {^reunbe; mir n^itnfti^' iti^ |ie nid^t. 
S)u fd^einfl l^ier wiber SDBitten gu berweilen; 
iSrftnbet atat^ }ur SMt unb lafit mid^ l^ier! 
@d fiiirge mein entfeelter fiei6 ^om ^tU, 
Q^ raud^e 6id jum S^eer l^inaB mein S(ut, 1090 

Unb Bringe {^lud^ bem Ufer ber Barbaren! 
Oel^t il^r, bal^eim im fd^önen ©ried^enlanb 
(Sin neued SeBen freunblid^ anjufangen ! (@c entfernt ftä^.) 

iSo fieigfl bu benn^ (Srfuttung^ fd^dnfle 3:od^ter 
S)ed gröfiten Siattx^, enblid^ ju mir nieber! 1095 

SBie ungel^euer fielet beln ©ilb öor mir! , 
^aum reid^t mein ißlidC bir an bie «^änbe, bie, 
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3^)^igcnie auf 3;a'uti^. 
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Wii Srud^t unb ©egenSfränjcn angefüttt, 

S)ie S^ä^e beö DIl9m^)uS nieberbringen, 

SBIe man ben Äönlg an bem UeBerma^ noo 

2)er ®abtn fcnnt — bcnn i^m mu^ wenig fd^eincn, 

äBaS ^oufenben fd^on 9leic^t]^um ifl — fo fennt 

3Äan cud^, il^r ©ottcr, an gesparten, lang' 

Unb njcife guBereiteten ©efd^cnfen» 

Senn il^r allein voi^t, n?aS un8 frommen fann, 1 105 

Unb fc^aut ber Qutnnft auögebel^nteö flflei^, 

SBenn jebeö 5lBenb3 ©tern* unb fRtMi)nUt 

3)ie aiusrt^t uns öerbecft @elaf[en l^ört 

3l^r unfer fflel^n, ba0 um SBeft^Ieunigung 

(5u(^ (inbifi^ Bittet; aBer eure «&anb mo 

33ri^t unreif nie bie golbnen «&immetefru^te ; 

Unb njel^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fie 

(Srtro^enb, faure @<)eife fld^ jum Xob 

©eniefit, D la^t baS lang' erwartete, 

^t>(i) faum gebadete ®lnd nid^t, wie ben ©Ratten 1115 

3)e0 alBgefc^iebnen (Jreunbeö, eitel mir 

Unb breifad) fc^merglid^er SJorüBergel^n 1 

D r e ji (tritt toieber gu if)x). 

'} aiufpt bu bie ®5tter an für bic^ unb ^^laM, 
®o nenne meinen 0lamett nit^t mit eurem I 
S)u retteji ben SBerBred^er nid^t, ju bem 1120 

2)u bid^ gefeUjl, unb tl^eilefi glu^ unb 0lot^. 

3^5 1^ ige nie* 
Wim ©d^icffal ijl a» beineö fefigel&uttben. 

Dreft, 
. / 3RU 0lid^ten! Safl aMn unb unBegleitet 
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«Wic^ ju bcn 3:obtctt gcl^n! SSer^teji bu 

3n beinen ©t^leier felbfi bcit ©c^ulbigcn, 1125 

5)u fcirgjl il^n nit^t öorm SUd ber Smmernjad^en, ( -uvu^i? 

Unb beine ©egcnwart, bu «^immlif^e, 

2)rcin9t fle nur feitrodrtö unb J[)erfd^eud^t jlc niti^t. 

Sic bürfen mit ben t^xntn fttdjtn Süßen 

5)e8 ^eirgcn SBalbe« SBobcn ni(]^t Betreten; 1130 

2)0(3^ ^ör' id^ auö ber Seme l^ier unb ba 

3^r flräfUci^e« @elä<]^ter. SBölfe ||arren 

®o um ben 93aum, auf ben ein jÄeifenber 

@i(3^ rettete. S)a brausen rulj^en jle 

©etagert; unb öertajf' i(^ biefen *öain, 1135 

S)ann fieigen jle, ble ©d^tangenl^äu^Jter fci^üttelnb, 

93on aden Seiten @tau6 erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben i^re 3Beute Jjor jld^ l^er* 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Äannfl bu, Drefl, ein freunbli^ SBort ijerne^men ? 

DrejI. 
@i)ar' e8 für einen Sreunb ber ©ötter auf! 1140 

@ie geben bir gu neuer »Hoffnung Si^t. 

Drefi. 

S)ur^ 3lau(i^ unb Ciualm fel^' ic^ ben matten ©d^ein 
S)eä Jlobtenfluffeg mir gur »§ötle leuchten, 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 

«gaft bu @Ie!tren, (Sine ©d^njefier nur? 

DrejI. 

2)ie (Sine fannt' id^; bod^ bie ältfie nal^m 1145 

3l^r gut ©efd^itf, bag unö fo fd^redlic^ fd^ien, 
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Sei Seiten au8 bem (SIenb unfreö «&aufeg* 
Df la^ bcin Sragen, unb gefette bid^ 
9li^t (uid^ gu ben ddni^en ! Sie Slafen 
3Rir f(]^aberifro]^ bie 5lf(^e öon ber ©eele, 1150 

; Unb leiben ni(!^t, bafi fiti^ bie legten XoifUn 
ffion unfreö »&aufe3 ©^retfenöBranbe fuß 
3n mir i?etglimmen. ®ott bie @lutl^ benn eroig, 
93prfä|Ii^ angefad^t, mit »ööDfenfd^roefcS^'' " 
©enäl^rt, mir auf ber ®eele marternb Brennen? 1155 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

, -^ 3^ Bringe füfieö SlaucJ^werf in bie S^Iamme. 
Df Ia|i ben reinen ^^auCi) ber SieSe bir 
2)ie. ©lutl^ beg »ufenö leife we^enb füllten ! 
Drejt, mein Sl^eurer, f annfl* bu ni*t ijemel^men ? 
t&at baö ©eleit ber ©d^retfenögötter fo 1160 

5)a8 Sßlut in beinen 2lbern aufgetrod net ? 
<S^Ui(i)if wie öom »gau^jt ber gräplid^en ©orgone, 
QSerfleinernb bir ein ß^nber burd^ bie ©lieber? 
O; roenn t)ergo$nen äf^utterduted ®timme 
3ur »&ött' l^inaB mit bum^jfen ^önen ruft, 1165 

®ott nid^t ber reinen ©ci^roefier ©egenöroort 
^ülfreid^e ©ötter i)om Dt^m^ju« rufen? 

Drep. 

*) ' . • V . / @g ruft, e8 ruft ! ©0 roitlji bu mein SerberBen ? 
SSerBirgt in bir fld^ eine Ma^egöttin? 
\ SBer Bip bu, beren ©timme mir entfe^lid^ 1170 

/ 2)aö 3nner|le in feinen liefen roenbet ? 

3 <) ^ i g e n i e. 
^ ' ®? jeigt fld^ bir im tiefjten »^erjen an: 
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Drefl, id^ Wn^8 1 ©iel^ S^Jl^igenien ! 
3(^ lete I 

Drejl. 
Du! 

SWein »ruber ! 

Drejl* 

Saß! *&innjeg!^ 
3c!^ ratl^e bir, Berül^re nid^t bte Sotfenl 1175 

SBie öon Äreufa'8 »rautflcib günbet jld^ 
@in unaudUf(^Ii(^ Steuer t)on mir fort, 
i&aß mi^ I 3Ble «gerfuleö n>ia id^ Unwürb'ger 
Den $lob öoH @(i^mad^, in mld^ öerfd^Iojfen, jterficn. 

3 ^ 1^ i g e n i e. 

S)u tvirfl ni(^t untergel^nl D, baß id^ nur 1180 

(Sin rul^ig SBort ijon bir ijcrnel^men Wnnte! 
O löfe meine 3weifel, laß beö ©lüdeö, 
2)e0 lang' erflel^ten, mid^ aud^ fidler werben! 
6ö ttjälget fld^ ein 9lab i?on Sreub' unb ©d^merj 
©urd^ meine Seele. 33on bem fremben Spanne 1185 
Entfernet mid^ ein ©d^auer; bod^ eö reißt 
Wttin 3nnerjle0 gewaltig mid^ jum ©ruber. 

Drejt. 

3|l l^ier S^äena ^em^^el? Unb ergreift ( ,.. . ,.. 
UnBdnbig^eirge SButl^ bie ^riejierin? 

3:t)]^igenie. 

D, l^öre mid^l D, ftel^ mid^ an, njie mir 1190 

0lad^ einer langen S^it baS «öerj fld^ öffnet 
<£)er ©eligfeit, bem SieBflen, waö ble SBelt 
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3^)^igenie auf 3; au t id. 

dloti^ fut mtd^ tra^n taxm, baS •@au))t jti füffen, 

3Sit meinen %men, bie ben tetten Sßinben 

iKur ausgebreitet waten, bi(^ gu fofien! 1195 

D, tog^mid^ ! 2a| niic^ ! £)enn e« quiöet fetter 

9>lt^t t;om ^arnaf bie eic'ge CiueOe f)}rubelnb 

aSon Seid ju 9e{d ind golbne S^al ^ina6, 

9Bte Steube mir »om «öerjen roattenb fliept, 

Unb Kie ein felig SBeer mid^ ringä umfängt. 1200 
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3t^ traute blr unb bclnem <S^mei^etn niti^t. 
S)iana forbert jhenge Dienerinnen 
Unb rädlet baö entweil^te »^eiligtl^um» 
Entferne beinen ?trm öon meiner 93rufi! 
Unb wenn bu einen Süngling rettenb lieben, 
2)aS f^öne @Iü(! i^m järtli^ Bieten njiUji, 
@o njenbe meinem Sreunbe bein ©emütl^, 
®em tcürb'gern SD'^anne, ju. @r irrt uml^er 
2luf jenem ^elfen^fabe; fud^' il^n auf, 
.'SBeif il^n jure^t unb fc^one meiner! 
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5 ^) ^ i g e n i e. 
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Sid^, ©ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 

©t^ilt einer ©^njejler reine *§immelöfreube 

"SVi&ji unfcefonnene, jirafBare Suji! 

D nel^mt ben SBal^n il^m öon bem flarren ^tuge, 1215 

2)a|l ung ber ^tugenBlicf ber l^öd^flen Sreube 

S^id^t breifa^ elenb mad^e 1 Sie iji l^ier, 

2)ie Idngji öertorne ©d^wefler. 33om 2(ltar 
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Sli^ mi^ ble ©öttin weg unb rettete 
«&ier]^er mi^ in il^r eigen «^eiligtl^um* 
©efangen Biji 't>n, bargefietlt jum D:^fer, 
Unb finbeji in ber $riefierin bie ©d^wejier. 

Unfelige! ®o mag bie Sonne benn 
Sie legten ©rauel unfreS «&aufe3 fel^nl 
3p ni^t @le!tta l^ier, bamit an^ fle 
SWit uns ju ©runbe gel^e, ni^t i]()r öeBen 
3u f(]^ttjererem ©efd^id unb )&eiben ftijie? 
;3(J3/ ®ut, $riefierin! 3(^ folge jum 2lltar: 
S)et Stubetntorb ift l^etgeBtad^te Sitte 
Des alten ©tammeö; unb i^ banfe, ©otter, 
iDa^ il^r mi^ ol^ne Äinber auszurotten 
SBef^Ioffen l^att. Unb la^ bir ratl^en, l^aBe 
Die Sonne nid^t ju liet unb nicJ^t bie Sterne! 
^omm'f folge mir in'ö bunüe 8flei(]^ l^inatj! 
5Bie fl^ öom S^njefeI:|)fu]^I erzeugte S)ra^en, 
93e!ami)fenb bie »ernjanbte ©tut, ijetf^Iingen^ 
3etjldtt fld^ feltfl baö wütl^enbe m^ä)Uä)t} 
Äomm' finbetloö unb fd^uIbloS mit l^inaB! 
Du fle^ji mi(^ mit (StBatmen an? ÄafI aB! 
SWit folgen ©liefen fuc^te ^Iptämneftta 
Sid^ einen 9Beg nad^ il^teS Sol^neS «§etjen; 
Dod^ fein gefc^n?ungnet 2ttm ttaf il^te SBtnfl. 
Die 2»utter fiel ! — ^titt auf, unwilliger ©eijl ! 
3m ÄreiS gef^loffen tretet an, il^r Surien, 
Unb wol^net bem wiHfommnen S(]^auf))iel Bei, 
Dem. legten, grä^lid^jien, bag il^r bereitet! 
0li^t '©afi.unb 3ta6)t fi^ärfen il^ren Dold^; 
Die liebetjoKe Sd^wejier wirb jur X^at 
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60 Sp^igenie auf Xautid. 

©ejtvungeiu SSetne ni(]^t ! S)u l^afl niäft <S(^uIb. 
@eit meinen erften Salären f^db' id^ nt(]^t8 1250 

©elieBt, njic id^ bid^ lieBen fönnte, ©c^njefter. 
3a, fd^n^tnge betnen &tof)i, verfd^one nid^t, 
3erreige tiefen 9Bufen, unb eröffne 
S)en (Strömen, bie l^ier fleben, einen SBeg! 
((5t finft in (Srmattung.) 

ä^^igenie. 

Stttein gn tragen biefe« ©lud nnb ©lenb 1255 

QSermag iä) nid^t. — SBo Biji bn, ?Ji)labeÖ? 
äBo finb' id^ beine «§ülfe, tl^eurer 3)^ann? 
(@ie entfernt jtd^ fu^enb.) 
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Drefl («u« feiner Setäubung erfea^en ,-^ ^^, , ,^ 

Sllod^ einen l_.9|eid^e mir auö »et^e'g Slutl^en .*f7^^^^ 
. 'S)en legten fül^len «e^er ber «rquidungl ^"^^r^HH 
SÖalb i^ ber Äram^f be0 iibtU au8 bem S3ufenni26d ^ 
^intt)eggefpä(t ; 6alb flieget ftiU mein @eifl, 
,f S)er Duelle be« SSergejfen« l^ingegeBen, 
'.' \ ^3u tuä)f i^x ©d^atten, in bie ew'gen 0leM, 
- V ' ,.>' y@efättig lapt in eurer Stulpe jtd^ 

^ 5)en umgetriebnen ©ol^n ber @rbe laben! 1265 

^ ' . , aSeld^ ein ©eliö^jel l^ör' id^ in ben Steigen, 

SBeld^ ein ©erdufd^ au8 Jener ©dmmrung fdufeln? — 
■ ®ie fommen fd^on, ben neuen ®aft ju fel^n! 

9Ber ifl bie ©d^aar, bie l^errlid^ mit einanber 
äBie ün ^erfammelt Sürßenl^aud jld^ freut? 1270 
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®ie gelten frlebUd^, 3Ht' uitb Sunge^ Scanner 

9Äit SBeifcern; göttergleid^ unb äl^nlid^ fd^einen 

Die iranbelnbeit Oeflalten. 3a, jle flnb'g, 

Die a^nl^ettn meines «&aufeÖ. — SKit 3:^i)eflett 

®el^t Qltteuß in tertraulid^en ©efrrdc^^en; 1275 

Die Änaften fd;Iüi)fen fti^eirgenb um i^n l^er. 

3P !eine geinbft^aft l^ier mel^r unter eut^? 

aSerlofd^ Die 9iaä)t wie bag Äid^t ber Sonne? 

®o 6in au^ id^ witttommen, unb id^ barf 

3n euern feierlichen 3«0 »ti^ mifd^en. 1280 

\ ■ ^> -,^' SBittf ommen,J8dter ! (5u(^ grüfit Dreji, 

•^ V/"^ aSon eurem Stamme ber Ie|te röann; 

1 ' » Je äBa§ il^r gefd't, l^at er geerntet ; 

^ ^h 2^it dlnä) Belaben, jlieg er l^eraB. 

Dod^ leidster tragt jld^ l^ier iebe SBürbe : 1 285 

Stel^mt il^n, nel^mt il^n in euren JtreiS! — 

Di(^, 5ltreu«, el^r' id^, aud^ bid^, ^^ijeflen; 

aöir flnb l^ier Sttte ber geinbfd^aft I08.— 

3eigt mir ben aSater, ben id^ nur Einmal 

3m Mcn fal^! — »ifi bu^S, mein Sater? 1290 

Unb ful^rji bie a^utter Vertraut mit bir? 

Darf Äli^temnÄfira bie «&anb bir reid^en, 

®o barf Drefl aud^ gu il^r treten 

Unb barf il^r fagen : ©iel^ beinen ©ol^n ! — 

©el^t euren ®o^n! «§eift il^n njißfommen! 1295 

2luf (Srben war in unferm «&aufe 

Der ®ru^ be« 9Äorbe« gewifie Äofung, 

Unb bad @efd^ted^t bed alten Santard ' 

«&at feine ^reuben {enfeitd ber Slaäit 

3^r ruft Siafommen unb nel^mt mid^ auf. 1300 

O ful^rt jum 9llten, jum ^l^nl^errn mid^! Tav<: 
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$Bo ifl bcr «Itc? Da^ id^ il^it fel^e, 

S)ag tl^eurc ^au^t, baö ijielöerc^rte, 

S)ag mit ben ©öttetn gu Statine faf ! 

3l^r fc^cint ju gaubern, eu(]^ njegjunjenben? 1305 

SBaö ip eö? Seibet ber ©ötterglcid^c ? 

SBel^ mit! (58 ^abtn bie UcBermä^t'gcn 

3)cr «^elbenBruji groufamc dualen 

ffftit el^men Jtetten fcft aufgcf(]^micbet. * 

u-l<; ?e^^r# 2^2 Kl ^^C"^i>JSf^W^^# )''!y 
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Orefl. a^l^igenic. gjljtabeö. 
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U ' I ®eib i^r au^ fd^on l^abgef ommen ? 13 10 

\ r^^'^^T C' / ®*^^^' ©^njeper, birl ^od^ fel^It ©leftra; 
\^ \ ^ i P ' ^iu güt'gcr ®ott fenb' unö bie (Sine 
l V, ', .' .2»tt fanften Pfeilen au^ fd^nett l^eraB ! 
' ,J ';.'2)i^, armer Sreunb, mu^ i^ Bebauern! 
f ^r ' •■ Äomm' mit, fomm' mit gu $Pluto'8 Xfjxoxif 1315 

;..'..' • 2tlg neue ®äpe ben SBirt^ ju grüf en ! 

-;• 3^3^igenie^ f^-^l^ 

©efd^njiper, bie il^r an bem weiten *§immel 
^ S)aa fc^öne fiic^t Bei 3:ag unb Sflad^t l^erauf 
S)ett SKenfci^en Bringet, unb ben ^IBgefd^iebnen 
'. ' . - ', Sli^t leud^ten bürfet, rettet nnS ©efd^jler ! 1320 
": ' ^i-y 2)u lieBji, 5)iana, beinen l^olben ©ruber 
j>^ jT:^' *or «aem, wag bir (5rb^ unb Fimmel Bietet, 
^ I ^^*^'- A ^^^ wenbejt bein iungfräulid^ Olngejld^t 



L^^ 



r f«' 
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ffladj feinem ero'gen Steinte fel^nenb fiitt. 

D Ia|i ben (Sinj'flen, (S^ätgefunbnen mir 1325 

0lid^t in ber grinjlerni^ beS SBal^nftnnS rafenl 

Unb ifl bein SEBiHe, ba bu l^ier micl| Uxq% 

9lunmel^r öotlenbet, wiUji bu mir burc]^ i^n 

Unb il^m burd^ mid^ bie fel'ge *§ülfe geBen, 

@o lof il^n öon ben Sanben Jeneö glud^ö, 1330 

S)a^ ni^t bie tl^eure 3«it ber Slettung fd^njinbe! 

^rfennfi bu un0 unb biefen l^eirgen ^ain 

Unb biefeg Sic^t, baö nid^t ben 5:obten leud^tet? 

Sül^Iji bu ben 2lrm beS Sreunbeö unb ber ©c^wefier, 

2)ie bi(^ nod^ fej!, nod^ leBenb Italien? gaß 1335 

Un8 fräftig an! SBir flnb nid^t leere ©ci^atten, 

2^erf ' auf mein Sffiort ! SSemimm eg ! 8*af e bic]^ ^<^ \* * * c 

3ufammen ! Seber SlugenSlitf ip tl^euer, -^ J 

Unb unfre atötffel^r l^ängt an garten gäben, 

©ie, fd^eint eS, eine giinft'ge 5^arge f^jinnt. 1340 

^ ' " ' D r e jl (p S^Jl^igenien). ^m H.t - J>' '"^-^ . 



t^"^ Sag miti^ jum erflenmal mit freiem »gerjen A, ^^ ^^ 

, \'' ' 3u beinen Sinnen reine Sreube l^aBenl ^.. / "' / 

^ Sl^r ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ©ewalt ^^^^^r^/^ ^^ ^ 

3^r fd^were SBoIfen aufgugel^ren wanbelt, /^ */* O J 

Unb gndbig:setnfi ben lang' erflel^ten CRegen 1345 

Sßit Sonnerpimmen unb mit SBinbeSBraufen ( i * / t^ ot-t^-^^w»**) 
3n njilben ©tromen auf bie (Srbe fd^ütTet^ 
'2)od^ Balb ber STOenfd^en graufenbeö ^nwarten 
3n ©egen auflöst, unb baö Bange ©taunen 
3n {Jreube6litf unb lauten 2)an! t)ern)anbelt, 1350 

^tnn in ben Siroj^fen frifd^erquitfter aSIatter 
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SDic neue Sonne taufenbfad^ jld^ f^wflelt, 

Unb 3riÖ freunblic^ Bunt mit Ui^tn «§anb 

2)en grauen Slor ber legten SBolfen trennt: 

D, la^t nüd^ anä) an meiner ©^njejler Slrmen, 1355 

?(n meines SreunbeS SSrufl, njoö il^r mir gönnt, 

a^it Vollem 5)anf genießen unb Bel^alten ! 

I)ie (Sumeniben jiel^n, i^ l^öre fle, 

3um Tartarus unb (dalagen l^inter flc^ 13^0 

2)ie el^rncn ^T^ore fernaBbonnernb gu. 

5)ie ^rbe bam:pft erquitfenben ®eru(^ 

Unb labet mid^ auf il^ren Slati^en ein, 

SlaC^ SeBenSfreub' unb großer ^at gu iagen. 

«P^labea. 

aSerfäumt bie Qtit nid^t, bie gemejfen ifl! 1365 

©er SBinb, ber unfre ©egel fd^njellt, er Bringe 
@r|l unfre öoHe Sreube gum Dlijm^I 
Äommt ! @8 Bebarf l^ier fd^neUen Slatl^ unb ©qlufl. 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT IV. 

Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtful friend such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, however, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc. i). Arkas appears 
and bids her speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been poUuted by the presence 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Iphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusai, 
and Arkas retires to announce the occurrence to Thoas 
(Sc, 2). When left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to the 
revulsion produced in her heart by the words of the faithful 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyful illusion of happiness (Sc. 3). 

Pylades appears and announces to Iphigenia that herbrother 
was restored and that they had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all ready to leave 

P 
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the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to the temple, 
that he might carry away the Image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the injunction of Arkas to await the King's 
decision about the intended ceremony, and that she feels 
considerable scruples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. 
Pylades, however, declares that stern necessity commands her 
to save them (Sc. 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of 
the Gods will not leave the house of Tantalus, and she implores 
them to save her from betraying him to whom she owes her 
life (Sc. 5). 



1^^ , %.^X^ n^^4.t"'^^'^^^'7^ 



fßittttt 3lnfiti0« 





erficr Sluftritt. (\^ , ; \r1 

^nfen bie ^immlji^m / ' ^ 

@incm fec €rbgel6ornm 1370 

SSieir SßmSlirrungcn gu, 
itnb Bereiten fle ifm 

as'ott^Ser ^eube ju ®(!^menen . . 

flnb 5on^^e«ett jur Steufe' 
^f erfd^ütternben nelBergang : 1375 

3)ann ergiegen jfe igm 
3n J)eV 9ia§e i^ ©tobt^ 
Q.berJ[m Jrnien Öejiabe^ 
!Da|i in ©tut^ben &j 9lot]^ 

^d| b^lülfe fereit fei, 1380 

\ Jtimn rul^igen Steunb. 

D fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^^lobe^ 

Unb tt?aa er immer unternel^men magl 

er ip ber 2lrm beö SanfllingS in ber (Sä^la^t, \ '■ r I ,,3 

3)eö ©reifes leuci^tenb 3lug' in ber aSerfammlung ; 138 J )\0^']^'r^ 

JDenn feine ®eer ip jHHe; jU Bewal^rt / */ '^ 

S)er m^e l^eirgeg, unerfd^ö^jfteö ®ut, 

Unb ben UmlfiergetrieBnen reichet er 

2luö il^ren liefen Slaif) unb *Wfe. mi<i) 
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/ 




9li5 er ^om Sruber log; ben paunt' iti^ an 1390 

Unb immer njieber an, unb fonnte mir 

2)ad @lü^ ni(]^t eigen maä)m, lie^ il^n nid^t 

3tu8 meinen Sinnen Io0, unb fnfjltt nid^t 

2)ie 9iä^e ber ©efafir, bie unS umgießt» 

3e^t gel^n fle, il^ren 2lnfd^Iag auöjuful^ren, 1395 

©er ®ee gu, wo baö @<3^iff mit ben ©efäl^rten, 

3n einer SBud^t öerfietft, aufg ^txä)tn lauert, 

Unb l^aBen flugeö 3Bort mir in ben STOunb 

©egeBen, mid^ geleiert, woö id^ bem ^onig 

5tntttjorte, wenn er fenbet unb bag Dpftt 1400 

Wix bringenber gemietet. 2td^, ic^ fel^e wol^I, 

3d^ mu|i mid^ leiten lajfen wie ein Äinb. 

3d^ l^aBe nid^t gelernt gu l^interl^alten, 

^od) 3emanb etwag aBjuUpen. SBel^, 

D njel^ ber Sügel fle Befreiet nid^t, 1405 

3Bie iebeö anbre tt3a|)rgeft)rod^ne ©ort, 

©ie »ruP; fle mati^t unö nid^t getrofi, fle ängfiet 

©en, ber fle l^eimlic^ fc^miebet, unb fle feiert, 

©in loögebrudter ^Jfeil, sjon einem ©otte 

©ewenbet unb öerfagenb, fld^ gurütf 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©c^ü^en. ®org' auf ©orge fd^wanft 

3^ir burd^ bie SSruft* ©g greift bie gurie 

SSieKeid^t ben SBruber auf bem Sßoben njieber 

©eö ungeweil^ten Uferö grimmig an. 

(gntbedft man fle öieöeid^t? SÄid^ bünft, i(b l^öre 1415 

©enjaffhete fldb naiven ! — »gier ! — ©er Sßote 

^ommt ijon bem Äönige mit fd^nettem ©d^ritt. 

@3 fd^lägt mein »&erj, eä trütt fld^ meine ©eele, 

©a id^ beö aWanne^ 5lngefld^t erHidfe, 

©em i^ mit falfd^em SBort Begegnen foH. 1420 
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3tt>eüer Sluftrltt. 

©efd^Ieuttige baS D))fcr, ^rieftcrin ! 

©er Äöttig wartet, unb e0 ^axxi baö aSoH. 

S^Jl^lgenie. 

3^ folgte meiner $fli^t unb beinern SBin!, 

SBenn unJ?ermutl^et nü^t ein «^inberniß 

@td^ gwlfd^en mld^ unb bie Erfüllung jiellte» 1425 

9tr!aS^ 
®a8 itl'0, baS ben »efe^l be0 Äönigö l^inbert? 

3)3]^igenle. 
2)er 3ufa0, beffen wit nid^t tKelfier flnb. 

Slrfaß^ 

®o fage mir'«, ba^ i(i^'0 il^m fd^neU öermelbe ! 
2)enn er B^(!^Iofi iei fld^ ber ©eiben S:ob. 

3^)J^igenie, 

f S)ie ©öttet Isafen il^n no^ ni^t Befd^Ioffem 1430 

Der ältjle biefer 2Äanner trdgt bie ©d^ulb 

! S)e3 nol^i?ertt?anbtett Sßlutg, bag er öergof. 
S)ie Surien »«folgen feinen $fab, 
3a, in bem innern ^tmpA fafite felBfi 
Daö UeBel il^n, unb feine ©egenwart 1435 

entheiligte bie reine ©ttitte. 9lm 
(Sir iä) mit meinen 3ungfrau'n, an bem Speere 
2)er ©öttin aSilb mit frifci^er SBette nefeenb, 



^0 3<)M9^^i^ <^wf Zantic. 

@0 pöre 9liemanb «nfetn fUtten 3w3 • ^44o 

3ti^ mclbe Mefeö nwe «öinbrniiß 

Dem Äönlge gefi^winb; beginne ht 

Dag l^eirge SBetf nld^t rl^, K« er'0 eriauBi? 

2)ie0 ijl aSritt 'm ^Prie^'rin üterlafen. 

Sciäf feltnen SaJl fott aud^ ber Äömg wiffen. 1445 

©ein aiatl^ «ßie frfn Söcfel^l twänbcrt niti^tö. 

9ltfa0. 

Dft wirb ber a^ac^tigegum ®d^n gefragt. 

3))l^igenie. 
erbringe nl<3^t, wooS i^ Joerfagen foöte l 

9trla3. 
ffierfage nid^t, wae gut unb nu|Iid^ tji ! 

3^]^lgenie» 
3(^ geie nac^, njenn bu nid^t fdumm n>iÖ^. 1450 

SlrfaS. 

@^neK Bin id^ mit ber 0la^rid^t in bem 8ager, 
Unb fc^nett mit feinen SBorten l^ier iurütf. 
D, UnnV idi) il^m nod^ eine SBotfd^ft Bringen, 
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S)ie Sttteö I5fte, m^ unö ie|t öeroirrt ! 

S)enn bu l^afl nid^t bed 2:reuen dtatl^ ge/u^tet. 1455 

3))l^lgettie. 
SBaö l(i^ Jjcrmo^te, l^ab' iti^ gern getl^an, 

5lrfa8. 
0lo(i^ onberp bu ben ©inn jur redeten 3^it. 

3 i) 1^ t g e tt i c. 
S)a8 fielet nun einmal ni^t in unfrer STOad^t 

Strfa«. 
S)u l^dltp unmögliti^, waö bir SWül^e fojiet. 

3<)i^lgenie. 
S)ir fd^eint eg möglich, weil ber SBunfcä^ bid^ trügt, 1460 

atrfaS. 
aBidji bu benn 2ineS fo gelajfcn wagen? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 
^(S) i)aV eö in ber ©ötter »&anb gelegt. 

«rfa«. 
©ie ))flegen SWenfci^en menf(3^li(i^ ju enetten. 

3 >) ]^ i g e n i e. 
2luf il^ren jjingerjeig fommt 2ttte8 an» 

2lrfag. 

3^ fage bir, eö liegt in beiner «§anb, 1465 

S)ed J^önigd aufge^rad^ter ®inn allein 
bereitet biefen ffremben Bittern 3!ob» 
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£)a@ «^eer ent)v5]^nte längfi ^om l^arten Dpftx 

Unb i?ott bem Mutagen ©ienfle fein ©emütl^. 

3a, SWand^cr, ben ein njibrigeö ©ef^ict 1470 

5ln frembeS Ufer trug, em!>)fanb eö feI6|t, 

9Bie göttergleid^ bem armen 3rrenben, 

Uml^ergetrieben an ber fremben ®renje, 

(Sin freunblid^ SKenfd^enangeflc^t Begegnet. 

D, ttjenbe nid^t öon unß, voa^ bu i?ermagjil 1475 

I)u enbefl leidet, waö bu Begonnen l^afl; 

Denn nirgenbö Baut bie 3ÄiIbe, bie l^eraB 

3n menfcä^Uc^er ©eflalt J?om »&immel fommt, 

@in ateid^ fld^ fd^netter, als wo trü6 unb njilb 

©in neue« SSoH, J[)oll SeBen, SlÄutlji unb Äraft, 1480 

@i(^ felBjl unb Banger Sllj^nung üBerlajfen, 

Deö 9Äenfd^enIeBen« fd^were SBürben trägt. 

3 ^3 ]^ i g e n i e. 

ßrfd^üttre meine ®eele nid^t, bie bu 
Sla(f) beinern SBißen nid^t Bewegen fannfi! 

2lr!aö. 

So lang' e0 3^it ifl, fd^ont man weber STOül^e, 14^ 
9iod^ eines guten äBorteö äßieberl^olung. 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

Du mad^ji bir ^VLf)\ unb mir erregji bu ©d^mergen; 
SSergeBenö SeibeS. Darum la^ mid^ nun ! 

Strfaö. 

Die ©d^merjen flnb'Ö; bie id^ ju «&ülfe rufe; 

Denn eö jlnb jjreunbe, @uteö ratl^en jle. 1490 
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!3H)]^iöenie. 

Sie faffen meine Seele mit @ett?alt, 
5)od^ tilgen fle ben aBibetwißen ni^t. 

SlrfaS, 

Sü^It eine fd^öne ©eele aBiberwiOen 
5ür eine m^tf)at, bie ber (£ble reid^t? 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e- 

3a, wenn ber @ble, wag fld^ nid^t gejiemt, 1495 

Statt mmt^ ^axiM mid^ erwerben will* 

5tr!a8. 

ffier feine 9leigung fül^It, bem mangelt eö 

5ln einem SBorte ber (Sntfd^ulb'gung nie. 

Sem Surften fag' id) an, waö l^ier gef^el^n. 

D, wieberl^oltejl bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

SBie ebel er fld^ gegen bid^ Betrug, 

aSon beiner Slnfunft an Big biefen Sag! 



S)rittcr Slupritt. 



*\ 



'^ ^ 3i3l^igenie (allein). 



aJon biefeö STOanneö Mebe fül^r id^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen 2dt baö «^er^ im Sufen 

5luf einmal umgewenbet. . ^^ erfd^rede ! — 1505 

©enn wie bie fflutl^, mit fd^neHen Strömen wacl^fenb, 

Sie Seifen üBerfrült, bie in bem Sanb 

2tm Ufer liegen, fo Bebetfte ganj 

@in Sreubenfirom mein 3nnerfte0. 3c^ ^ielt 
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3n meinen 2trmen baö Unmögtid^e. 15 lo 

m fd^ien flti^ eine SBolfe njieber fanft 
Um mid^ gu legen, Sjon ber @rbe nu(i^ 
(Bm)pox^vi^titn unb in ienen ®(]^Iummer 
Wlid) eingunjiegen, ben bie gute ©öttin 
Um meine ©d^läfe legte, ba if)x Strm 15 15 

SD^id^ rettenb faßte» — 21'^einett ©ruber 
Ergriff baS »&erj mit einziger ©ewalt ; 
3^ l^ord^te nur auf feineö JJreunbeö 9latl^ ; 
0lur fle ju retten brang bie ®eele )(?orn?artö» 
Unb wie ben Mxppm einer njüjlen Snfel 1520 

2)er ©d^iffer gern ben aiüden n?enbet, fo 
Sag S!auri8 i^inter mir. 0lun l^at bie Stimme 
, 2)eS treuen SU^annö mi(^ n?ieber aufgenjetft, 
Daß i(^ aud^ SWenfc^en l^ier s?erlafle, mid^ 
Erinnert, 3)o^^eU wirb mir ber SBetrug 1535 

SSerl^aßt. D, Bleibe rul^ig, meine ®eele ! 
SBeginnft bu nun ju fd^wanfen unb ju jweifeln? 
2)en fejien SBoben beiner ©infamfeit 
a^ußt bu sjerlaffen! SBieber eingefd^ifft, 
Ergreifen bid^ bie SBetten fd^aufelnb, trüB 1530 

Unb Bang t^erfennefi bu bie äBelt unb bid^. 



vpt!^f!-^r JT i^ 



2^ ff 

Starter 'STuftritt. ''^'^^^ ^/y 

3Ji?IabeS* 

SBo iji fle, baß i(S) if)x mit fd^netten SBorten 
2)ie fro^e Sotfd^aft unfrer Stettung Bringe? 
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S)u fielen mlti^ ]j)ier t>oU ©otgen unb @rn?artung 
5)eö fiebern S!tojieö, ben bu mir i>tt^px\(i)% 1535 

/ ©ein Sruber ifl gel^ellt ! Dm gelfenioben 
2)ed ungeweil^tett Uferd unb ben ®anb 
SBettoten tt?ir mit fröl^lid^en @eft)rÄd^ett; 
JDer »§ain BlieB leintet unS, wir merften'8 nid^t. 
Unb l^etrlid^er nnb immer l^ettli^er 1540 

Umlobette ber Sugcnb fc^öne Stamme 
©ein locfig ^an)ßt ; fein öotteö 5lu0e glöl^te 
SJon STOutl^ unb »Hoffnung, unb fein freies »§erj 
(SrgaB fl(]^ gang ber Sreube, ganj ber Sujl, 
3)i(^, feine öletterin, unb mid^ gu retten. 1545 

3^)]^igenle. 

©efegnet feifl bU; unb ed möge nie 
98on beiner ii)ppt, bie fo OuteS fV^ad^, 
Ser Son be0 fieibenS unb ber Älage tönen ! 

. $9labe0. 

^q • ■ /Sc^ Bringe me^r ate baö; benn fd^5n Begleitet, 
J I ®Ieid^ einem Sürjlen, i)flegt baö ®lnd ju nal^n. 1550 , , 

2lud^ bie ©efdl^rten l^oBen wir gefunben» rtA-* j<^ vi-**^ M' ' 
3n einer SelfenBud^t öerBargen jle -'<,..': 

Daö S^iff unb fafen traurig unb erwartend ' "' 

@ie fallen beinen ©ruber, unb eö regten • ' ' ' * ^ 

@t(i^ Sitte iau(]^jenb, unb jle iaUn bringenb, 1555 ^ ^ 

5)er 2t6fal^rt ©tunbe ju Bef^Ieunigen. 
68 fel^net iebe Sauji jld^ nac^ bem {Ruber, 
Unb felBfl ein SBinb erl^oB s?om tfanbe li8^)elnb. 
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93on 2tttett glcid^ Bemerft, bie l^olbcn ©d^wingen, 
S)rum laß unö eilen, ful^re miä) gum Setti|)el, 1560 
£aß mtd^ bad «^eiligtl^um Betreten, laß 
9Riti^ unfrer SBünfd^e 3i«I ijerel^renb faffen! 
3d^ Bin aöein genug, ber ©öttin SBilb 

{ Sluf ttJol^IgeuBten ©d^ultern n?egjutragen ; 

f SBie fel^n' id^ mid^ nad^ ber emünfd^ten Sajil 1565 

/(@r gel^t gegen ben %txfOptl unter ben legten SBorten, ol^ne gu 
beiner!en bof ^^jl^ig^ii« nid^t fcigt; enblid^ feiert er fl(^ um.) 

. o 1 ' ' •' / ®" ^^^^ "^^ gauberfi — Sage mir — iDu fd^njeigji ! 
^' <:• •/' S)u fd^elnjl öern^orrenl SBiberfe^et fld^ 
' ' (Sin neue« Unl^eil unfern ©lud? ®ag' anl 

«&ajl bu bem Äonige baS finge ^l^t u^kJ^vt^^^c^ 
ffiennelben kjfen, bag wir aBgerebet? 1570 

S^jl^igenie. 

3d^ l^aBe, tl^eurer aO^ann; bod^ njirfl bu fd^elten, 

(Sin fd^njeigenber SSerweiS war mir bein StnBlitf. 

S)eÖ Ädnig0 SBote fam unb wie bu eS 

3»ir in ben 3Äunb gelegt, fo fagt' id^'8 il^m. 

@r fd^ien gu paunen, unb Verlangte bringenb, 1575 

2)ie feltne Seier erfl bem Äönige 

3u melben, feinen SBitten gu öernel^men; 

Unb nun erwart' id^ feine SBieberfel^r* 

^^labeö. 

5Be^ un0 ! Erneuert fd^weBt nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©d^läfe ! SBarum l^afl bu nid^t 1580 

3n8 «ßriejierreC^t bid^ weiöli^ eingel^üöt? 

3))l^igenie. 
2lte eine »&ütte l^aB td^'g nie geBraud^t* 
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®o trirfl bu, reine ©eete, biti^ unb unö 

3u ©runbe rid^teit. SBarum bad^t' ic]^ niti^t 

-2luf biefen Satt ijoraug, unb leierte bid^, 1585 

5luti^ biefer Sorbrung au8 juweid^en ! 

3 jj ]^ i g e n l e. 

0lur mi^ ! Die ©ti^ulb ifi mein, i^ fu^r eg m^ ; 
S)od^ fonnt' id^ anberd n\ä)i bent S^ann begegnen^ 
I)er mit SBernunft unb (Srnjl "oon mir Verlangte, 
9Bad il^m mein <§er} ald 9led^t gefiel^en mufte. 1590 



a^' 
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^ ©efä^rlid^er jiel^t \iä)'^ jufammen ; bod^ an^ fo v. O-t / Tc 
, Q^'J^ 8a5 und nid^t gagen ober unBefonnen 
3^ ' Unb ütereilt un8 feI6)l öerrat^en. »lul^tg 

erwarte bu bie 5Bieberfunft beg 9Boten, 
Unb bann fle^ feft, er Bringe, n?aö er Witt ! 1595 

5)enn fold^er SBeil^ung Seier anjuorbnen, 
©el^ört ber 55rieflerin unb nid^t bem Äönig* 
Unb forbert er ben firemben ^ann gu fel^n, 
©er öon bem äßal^nflnn fc^trer Belajlet ifi, 
So lel^n' eö ab, aU l^ieltefi bu un8 35eibe 1600 

Stti Xtm)ß^l wol^I öernjal^rt. ®o fc^af ung 8uft, 
2)a$ wir aufö eiligfle, ben l^eil'gen @d^a| 
2)em raul^ unwürb'gen 93oI! entwenbenb, fliel^n. 
Sie Bejien 3«i^«n fenbet un8 %^oU, 
Unb, el^ wir bie Sebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

erfüllt er gottlid^ fein a3erf:^red^en fc^on. 
Drejt ifi frei, gel^eilt ! — !Wit bem aSefreiten 
D fvi^xtt ung l^inüiBer, günfi'ge SBinbe, 




78 ^p^iQtnit auf Zantic, 

SvLX Seifcnittfcl, bie ber ®ott Bewol^nt! 
5)atttt naä) SD^cen, baß eö Mcnbig »erbe, 1610 

©aß »Ott bet 2lfd^e be0 öerlofd^nen «&erbe^ 
S)ie Satergötter frö]^Ii(]^ fld^ erl^eten, 
Unb fd^öneS ffeuer il^te SBo^ungen 
"^^^^.v^ / Umleud^te! ©eine «§attb foll il^nen SBeil^taud^ 

3uerfi auö golbneti Scalen jheuen! SDu 1615 

aSritigfi iibtx {ene ©d^txjelle »&eil unb SeBen wieber, 
©ntfui^nfl ben ^luä) unb fti^mütfeft neu bie ©einen 
SWit firif^en 8e6en86Iütl^en l^enlid^ auö. 






1 Sv^igenie. 

j \ , SSerne^m' \^ bici^, fo wenbet jld^, 3!l^eurer, 

\ Söie fl^ bie SSIume nad^ ber ©onne »enbet, 1620 
1 ©ie Seele, ijon bem ©tral^Ie beiner SBorte 

©etrofen, fld^ bem fußen 3!rofie nad^. 

SBie föfllid^ ijl beö gegennjdrt'gen ^eunbe0 

@ett?ijfe Siebe, beren «öimmelsfraft 

(Sin ^infamer enttel^rt unb ftitt s?erflnft ! 1625 

©enn langfam reift, t)erf(^lojfen in bem Sufen, 

©ebanf' il^m unb @ntfd^luß ; bie ©egenwart 

©eg Siebenben entwitfelte fle leidet. 

gJ^Iabeö. 

Seb' ttjo^l! ©ie Sreunbe Witt i^ nun gefc^winb 
SBerul^igen, bie fel^nlid^ wartenb l^arren» 1630 

%^xc\ fomm' i(^ fd^nett jurütf unb laufd^e l^ier 
3m Selfenbuf^ ijerftetf t auf beinen SBint — 
SBag flnnefl bu ? 5luf einmal Ü6erf^n?e6t 
(Sin fiitter ^rauerjug bie freie ©tirne* 
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3 ^3 ]^ i 9 e n l e. 

aJerjel)^ ! Sie leiste SBoIfen J?ot ber Sonne, 1635 
@o gleist mir J?ot ber ©eele Iet(i^te ®orge 
Unb SangigWt JjorüBer. 

$5labe0. . 

Stt^te nid^t! 
SSettüglid^ fd^Ioß blc {Jutd^t mit bet ©cfal^r 
ein engeö »ünbniß; Beibe jlnb ©efeKen* 

3 i) 1^ i g c tt i e* 

Sie ©orge nenn* id^ ebel, bie mid^ warnt, 1640 

S)en i^önig, ber mein jweiter 2Jater njarb, 
9liii}t tüdifd^ ju Betrögen^ ju Berauben. 

$J?IabeS* 
2)er beinen ©ruber fcJ^Iad^tet, bem entfliel^jl bu, 

3^)]^igenle. 
©Ö i^ berfelte, ber mir ®ute« tl^at. 

^^labeö, 
JDaö iji nid^t Unbanf, njaö bie S'lotl^ geSeut, 1645 

3 i) ]^ i g e n i e. 
eg MeiBt m^ Unbanf; nur bie Sloti) entfd^ulbigt'ö. 

$59labe0, 
SSor ©Ottern unb i?or STOenfd^en bid^ gewiß. 

3)j]^igenie. 
Slttein mein eigen »&erg ifl nid^t Befriebigt. 
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3u jhcnge Sorbrung ifi öerBorgner @toIj. 

3 )3 1^ i g e n i c. 
3(^ unterfud^e ni^t, i^ ful^Ic nur* 1650 

$!9lobcg. 
^VLf)l^ bu bid^ ted^t, fo mußt bu bid^ öerel^ren. 

3i))^igettie. 
@anj unBejlecft genießt fld^ nur baö »§erj. 

SJ^Iabeö. 

®o l^afi bu bld^ im ^emi)el wol^l Bewal^t ; 

2)ag Äefcen leiert unö, weniger mit unS 

Unb Stnbern flrenge fein; bu ternfi eS auc^. 

®o njunberBar ifl bieS ©efd^led^t geBilbet, r^^/i 

@o öielfad^ ifi'ö öerfd^Iungen unb J?erfnü:|)ft, ' 

Saß »deiner in fld^ felbfi noc^ mit ben 2lnbern 

@id^ rein unb unijernjorren l^alten !ann. 

5tud^ flnb wir nid^t Befletlt, unö felBfi §u rid^ten ; 1660 

3u wanbeln unb auf feinen 9Beg ju fel^n, 

3fl eines 3J?enfd^en erfle, näd^fie ^flid^t; 

Senn feiten fd^a^t er red^t, waö er getl^an, 

Unb ttjaS er tl&ut, weiß er fajl nie ju fd^ä^en. 

3 p 1^ i g e n i e. 
Safl üBerreb'jl bu mid^ ju beiner aJJeinung. 1665 

$5labea- 

Sraud^t'ö UeBerrebung, wo bie SBal^I öerfagt ifl? 
Sen SSruber, bid^, unb einen ffreunb ju retten, 
3fl nur ein SBeg; fragt fld^^ö, oB wir il^n ge|>en? 



1655 
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3^)1^igettie. 

£>, laß mld^ jaubern ! 5)enn bu tl^dtejl felBjl 

(Sin fold^eö Unteci^t feinem aO^ann gelaffen, 1670 

Dem^bu für SEBo^It^at bid^ i?er»)jli(^tet l^ielteft. 

^ijlabea. 

3Benn wir ju ©runbe gelten, »artet bein 

@itt l^ärtrer SSomjurf, ber Sergweiflung tragt. 

Ttan fielet, bu 6ifl tiid^t an SSerlup' genjol^nt, 

Da bu, bem großen UeW ju entgelten, 1675 

(Sin falfd^eS SBort nid^t einmal o))fern njittp, 

3 ^ ]^ i g e n i e, 

D, trüg' \(i) bo^ ein männli^ «§erj in mir! 
©aS; n?enn eö einen fül^nen a3orfa| l^egt, 
93or ieber anbern Stimme fld^ i)erf(i^ließt 1 

^^labeS, 

Su njeigerji bid^ umfonfi; bie e^'rne «&anb 

Ser Slotf) gemietet, unb i^r ernjier SBin! 

3fi oBerjieS ©efefe, bem ©ötter fel6jl 

®id^ unterwerfen muffen, ©d^weigenb l^errfd^t 

Des ew'gen ©d^icffals unteratl^ne ©d^wejier. 

QBaö fle bir auferlegt, baö trage 1 ^n\ 1685 

aöaö jle gebeut! Dag Slnbre weißt bu. SBalb 

i^omm i^ gurücf, aua beiner l^eil'gen «^anb 

Der ölettung fd^oneö Siegel gu em^)fangen» 
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82 3»)f)i9enie auf 3:aur{6, 

fünfter Sluftritt. 

3i)l^igenie aKein. 

3c3^ mu^ i^m folgen; benn bie Steinigen • 
®cl^' id^ in bringenber ©efal^r. Dod^ ad^ ! 1690 

S^ein eigen ©d^itffal maci^t mir Bang unb Bänger. 
D, fott i^ nid^t bie fiitte »goffhung retten, 
I)ie in ber Ginfamfeit ic^ fd^ön gendl^rt? 
t ©Ott biefer 5Iud^ benn ewig njatten? ©ott 

0lie bieg ©efc^ted^t mit einem neuen ©egen 1695 

©id^ njieber l^eto? — klimmt boÄ OTeö a6 ! 
Dag Befie @Iutf, beS Seknö fd^önpe ^raft 
Ermattet enblid^, warum nid^t ber Slud^? 
©0 l^ofp' id^ benn öergeBenS, l^ier Sjem:a|irt, 
®on meines «&aufe6 ©d^iclfal aBgefd^ieben, 1700 

2)ereinfl mit reiner «©anb unb reinem »^erjen 
S)ie fd^werBeflecf te SBol^nung gu entföi^nen ! 
^aum wirb in meinen 2(rmen mir ein 9Bruber 
SSom grimmigen UeBel wunberöoU unb fd^nell 
©ereilt, faum nal^t ein lang' erflel^teS ©d^iff, 1705 
^i^ in ben $ort ber SSaterwelt ju leiten, 
©0 legt bie tauBe 0lotl^ ein bo^^elt Safler 
SWit el^'rner *öanb mir auf: baö l^eilige, 
^ix anijertraute, öielüerel^rte 93ilb 
3u raupen unb ben STOann §u l^intergel^n, 1710 

\ c, \ ©em id^ mein 8e6en unb mein ©d^idCfal banfe. 
y- , . D, baf in meinem SBufen nid^t jule^t ^ .61 A 

( ^ v^ Gin SBiberwitle feime^Aber Titanen, ■.'^^^^■*<- *0^(^Y<y^) 
\i\ 2)er alten ©ötter tiefer «&a^ auf tuC^, 
^ * D;wier, nic^t auc^ bie garte «ruft 1715 
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§ad^^'^ 



2»it ©eietHauen faffe! Sflettet mi^, 
Unb rettet euer Silb in meiner ©eele ! 

SSor meinen Ol^ren tönt baö alte Sieb — 

aSergeffen l^att' iti^'ö unb ijergafi e8 gern— '^'^'^^^'•Lli^ 

iDaö Sieb ber Margen, baö fle graufenb fangen, 1720 » I 

9H8 3!antalu« ijom golbnen ®tul^Ie fiel; 

Sic litten mit bem ebeln jjreunbe; grimmig 

aßar il^re Sßrufi, unb fur^tBar il&r ©efang, 

3n unfrer Sugenb fang'S bie 5tmme mir 

Unb ben ©efc^wiflem i>ur, id^ merft eS njol^l. 



1725 




\ 



(58 furzte bie ®öt^ 
^Ö S^enfd^ettßefd^lec^tj^ 
'©ie foTten bie »§errfc3^aft 

5n ett?igen ^^änben^ 

Unb fönnen fle fra u^en^ 
aBie^ö i^nen g'efäflt. 

©er fSrci^te jie boJ^eTtT 
^enT« }ie erl^^nl^ ^^ 
2iuf mimn wttb Soffen 
^b^tül^fe jförateV 
Um golbÄe 3!if(^e. 

*|rj^Bet ein S^igJ^^ 

®o flörjen bie @äpe^ 

®t\äjmS^t unb gefdgänbet, 
3n n&^li^e 5!iefen 
llnb ßone^tJergeFenSI 
^m mnfiern geBunbenT 
©erTd^ten ©enS^teö. 



^y^ßj^^f^ Uv '^^tfL 
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1731 



1740 
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®ie aier. jle tlei^en 
3n etrigen ^efien 
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^p^igenic auf S^auriö 

Sin golbeuen ^ifd^en. 
Sie j^eitcn j?om Serge 

5tu0 S^lünben ber 3!iefe 
©atn^ftji^nen b^y 2lt:^em 
^rfiidter fltonen, 
©feu^ C^fergeruJ^en^ 
^in in^ut @en?ölfe. 
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(|ö^«3enben ble »§enf^er 
3l^r fegnenbeö ^ge" 
sSon gangen ©efd^d^tern, 
xtiib nuiben, im SnteT 
SDie^T^moTö geliebten 

®titt rebenben 3ü9? 

2)eg 2ll^nl^errn ju fel^n. 

<^o foimen bie Qlarjen;^ 
^Ö ßördbt ber ^ÖerBonnte 
3n nod^tlid^en j^filen, 
3$er 5llte^bie Sieber^ ^^ 
!^nf t j^inbey' imb (Snfel 
Unb [(Rüttelt bog ^au^t. 



\ 



1750 



1755 



1760 



1765 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT V. 



Arkas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to effect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetful of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. 2). The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cruel sacrifice, and 
finally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their freedom (Sc. 3), she is interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
summons her to speedy flight. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Sc. 4) 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords ; the former 
urges Iphigenia and Orestes to foUow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person of 
the King. Arkas assures the latter that only one word from 
his lips was required to set the ship of the strangers on Are ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left un- 
molested, whilst he confers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their friends 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Sc. 5). 



86 ARGUMENT. 

Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to fight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangers who might in future come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to htm that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas assertsthat the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the Image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo 'to bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to his own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departure of the strangers, 
together with Iphigenia. 
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fünfter Sluf^ug* 



ßrftcr 2fuflritt. 

SSetirirrt mu^ it^ gefielen, ba^ id^ nid^t toei^, 

SBol^ln id^ meinen 2lr9tcol^n rid^ten foCL 

©inb'ö bie ©efangnen, bie auf il^re S^ut^t 

SSetjlo^len jlnnen? 3ji'^ bie ^nejierin, 1770 

3)ie i^nen l^ilft? @ö meiert jld^ bag ©erü^t, 

Sag ©d^iff, baö biefe 93eiben l^ergeBrad^t, 

Sei irgenb nod^ in einer SBud^t öerperft. 

Unb ieneö fSHanm^ SBa^nflnn, biefe Seilte, 

S)er l^eil'öe ajowanb biefer QoQ'xnnQ, rufen 1775 

3)en Slrgwol^n lauter unb bie äJorjld^t auf, 

3:]^oaS. 

(gg fomme fd^neJl bie ^rieflerin l^erBei! 

Sann Qt1)t, burd^fud^t ba« Ufer fd^arf unb fd^nett 

93om SSorgeUrge Bio jum «§ain ber ©öttin! 

SSerfd^onet feine l^eiPgen 3!iefenl Segt 1780 

aSebdd^t'gen »^interl^alt unb greift fie an! 

SBo ili)r fle finbet, faft fie, wie i^r :|3flegt! 
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3^)^i9cnic auf S^auriö. 



Smikx auftritt. 
X^oa^ alfcin. 

©ntfe^tid^ ttjec^fclt mir ber ©rimrn im SBufen, 

®rji gegen jie, bie id^ fo l^eilig l^iett; 

Sann gegen mi^, ber iä) fle gum SJerratl^ 1785 

^mä} S^ad^jtd^t unb burd^ ®üte l6ilbcte. 

3ur ©flaijerei geirö^nt ber SÄenft^ fld^ gut 

Unb lernet leidet gel^ord^n, ttjenn man if)n 

®er Sreil^eit ganj BerauBt. 3a, «oäre fic 

3n meiner 5l^nl^errn rol^e »&anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb ^ätU fle ber l^eiFge ©rimm J?erfd^ont, 

®ie, iräre frol^ genjefen, fld) allein ^ 

3u retten, l^ätte banfBar il^r ©efc^itf 

(5rfannt unb frembeö SSlut ijor bem 5lltar 

SBergojfen, l^atte ^^fti^t genannt, 1795 

«EBaS moif) war. 0^un lotft meine ®ute 

3n tl^rer SBrufl tjernjegnen SBunfei^ l^erauf. 

QSergeBenö l^oft' ic^, fie mir ju ijerBinben; 

©ie flnnt f!d^ nun ein eigen <S^iä]al au§. 

2)urd^ ©d^meid^elei gewann fle mir baö ^ny, i8oo 

0lun wiberjlel^' ic^ ber, fo fud^t fie ftd^ 

Den SBeg burt^ )&iji unb Xxn^f unb meine ®üte 

©d^eint il^r ein altt^erjäl^rteS ^Igentl^um. 



2)ritter ?luftritt- 

3 :t3 1^ i g e n i e. 
Su forberfi mld^ 3 waö Bringt bic^ ju un§ l^er ? 



5- 2lufau9, 3. Sluftritt. 89 

Du fd^lel6|i baö D^jfet auf; fag' an, ttjarum? 1805 

3^ '^aV an %xM 5ttleg flar etjäl^It. 

3:1^ oa 8. 
93on bir möc3^t' id^ eö ireitcr no^ 'onm^mtn, 

3 )3 1^ i g e n i e. 
5)ie ©öttin giett bir Srlfl jur UeBerlcgung, 

Sie f^elttt bir felBji gelegen, biefe ffrift. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e tt i e. 

3Benn bir baS «&erg jum graufamen Sntf^Iu^ 1810 

SSer^ärtet iji, fo foHteji bu nici^t fommen! 

©in J^onig, ber Unmenfi^Iid^eö Verlangt, 

ffinb't Diener g'nug, bie gegen ®nab' unb SJol^n 

Den ^alitn Slud^ ber Xi)at Begierig faffen; 

Dod^ feine ©egennjart HeiBt unbefletft. 1815 

@r flnnt ben ^ob in einer f^njeren SBotfe, 

Unb feine aBoten Bringen flammenbeö 

SSerberBen auf beö 2lrmen ^a\i)pt f^inab ; 

@r oBer fö^weBt burd^ feine «Sollen rul^ig, 

©in unerreichter ©Ott im ©turnte fort. 1820 

Die l^eiPge ii)ppt tönt ein wilbeö Sieb. 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
0lic3^t ^Jrieflerin, nur 9tgamemnon8 S^oti^ter. 



90 Sp^iöenie auf Xanxi^. 

©er UnBefannten Söort ^tttf)xU^ bu, 

S)cr gürpin wittfl bu raf^ gebieten ? S^ein I 

9Son Sugenb auf \)aV iä) gelernt ge^ord^en, 1825 

<£rfl meinen Altern unb bann einer ®ott|>eit, 

Unb folgfam fül^lt' x(ü) immer meine ®eele 

9tm fci^önjlen frei; aUein bem l^arten SBorte, 

Sem raul^en 5tuSf))ru^ eineö Sl^^anneS mid^ 

3n fügen, lernt' i^ njeber bort nod^ l^ier. 1830 

3:]^oag, 
©in alt ®efe|, nid^t \(i), gebietet bir. 

3 i) 1^ i g e n i e. 

3Bir fajfen ein ®efe| begierig an, 

©aö unfrer fieibenft^aft jur ®afe bient* 

@in anbreö f^jrid^t ju mir, ein ältereö, 

Wiä) bir ju W3iberfe|en, baö ®ebot, 1835 

5)em ieber {Jrembe l^eilig ifl* 

3:^oaÖ. 

@8 fd^einen bie ®efangnen bir fel^r nal^ 

2tm »§erjen; benn ijor Qtntl^eil unb SBenjegung 

SSergiffejt bu ber Älug^eit erpeö SBort : 

2)a8 man ben 2?iäd^tigen nid^t reijen \oU. 1840 

3 )3 1^ i g e n i e. 

3fleb' ober fd^njeig' i^, immer fannjt bu njiffen, 

SBaS mir im »gerben i|l unb immer bleibt. 

Soft bie Erinnerung beS gleid^en @(3^i(!falä 

0tid^t ein ijerfc^logneg »©erj jum S^itleib auf? 

3Bie mel^r benn mein'ö ! 3n il^nen fe^' x^ mid^, 1845 

3c^ l^abe i?orm 5lltare felbjl gejittert, 
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5- Stufjug, 3. ?(uftritt. 91 

Unb feierilci^ umgat ber firul^e %viD 

Die ÄnUenbe; baS SWeffer ju«fte f^on, 

©en le6ent)0iffen SÖufen ju burd^fcol^ren ; 

SÄein Snnerfieö entfette n>ir6elnb fld^, 1850 

SÄeln Äuge brati^, unb — id^ fanb mi^ gerettet» 

®inb ttjir, n?a8 ®ötter gnäbig unS gewdl^rt, 

Unglü^Iid^en nid^t ju erflatten fd^ulbig? 

S)u toeifit e0^ fennjl m^, unb bu u^idft vx\^ jn^ingen! 

©el^ord^e beinern Sienjie, nid^t bem «§errnl 1855 

3:>)l^igenie. 

r"^ Sap aSI aSef^önige nid^t bie ©enjalt, («.'m' 

Die jld^ ber ©d^ujac^l^eit eineS 5Bei6e0 freut, 
3d^ Bin fo frei geBoren all ein SKann, 
®tünb' StgamemnonS ©ol^n bir gegenüber, 
Unb bu öerlangteji, njaö fld^ nid^t gefiul^rt: 1860 

®o l^at aud^ er ein ®d^n?ert unb einen 2frm, 
Sie Siedete feineö Sufenö gu Jjert^eib'gen. 
3d^ l^aSe nid^tö alö 8Borte, unb ea giemt 
2)em ebeln 2Äann, ber ffrauen SBort ju achten. 

3d^ ad^t' e0 mel^r al0 eineS SruberS @d^n?ert. 1865 

3^)l^igenie. 

Dag 8008 ber ©afen wed^felt l^in unb l^er ; 

Äein ftuger ®treiter l^ält ben ffeinb gering. 

5tuc^ o^ne »&ülfe gegen Xx\x% unb «&drte 

«&at bie 0latur ben ©d^wad^en nid^t gelaffen; 

®ie gab jur Sifl i^m Sreube, lel^rt' ii^n Äönpe; 1870 



92 Sp^igcttic auf Xanxx^. 

95alb vonä)t et auö, öetfrdtet unb um^^^t» f * • ' '- • 
3a, ber ©etraltigc öerbtcnt, ba^ man fle ii6t. 

2)ie SSorfld^t fieöt bet Sifl fi(]^ flug entgegen. 

3^)1^ ige nie. 
Unb eine reine ®eete feaud^t flc nic^t. 

©^Jtic^ un'Be^utfam nid^t bein eigen Urt^eill 1875 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

D, fal^efl bu, tt:ie meine Seele fdm^ft^ 

@in 65ö ©efd^itf; baö fle ergreifen mU, 

3m erjien Qlnfall mutl^ig aBjutreiBen! 

®o fiel^' id^ benn l^ier n?e-^rlo8 gegen bi^? 

2)ie fd^one aSitte, ben anmutl^'gen 3w?eig, 1880 

3n einer Srauen »^anb gewaltiger 

5llö ©d^njert unb SBaffe, jio^ejl bu gurüd; 

5Ba8 HeiBt mir nun, mein 3nnre8 ju ijert^eib'gen ? 

Sluf id^ bie ®5ttin um ein SBunber an? 

3ft feine ,^raft in meiner Seele liefen? 1885 

\ / (58 fc^eint, ber Beiben Sremben ©c^iclfal mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ Beforgt. 2Ber jinb fle, fijrid^, 
5ür bie bein @eijt gewaltig fld^ erl^eBt? 

3^3l^igenie. 
Sie flnb — jte fd^einen — für ©ried^en l^alt' x(i) jle. 
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fianböleute flnb eö? Unb fle f)abtn wol^t 1890 

2)cr 3indui)x fti^öneö SBilb in bir erneut? 

3 ^ ]^ i g e n i e (nad^ einiöem ©tiKfd^toeiöen). 

»Öat benn jur unerl^örten 3^at ber S^ann 

mm baS aied^t? Drücft benn Unmögtid^eS 

0lur er on bie genjatt'ge »&elben6rujt ? 

SBaö nennt man gro^? 2Baö l^eBt bie Seele fd^aubernb 1 895 

2)em immer wieberl^olenben ^rgdl^Ier, 

%U n?aö mit unwal^rfc^einlid^em (Erfolg 

2)er SD^utl^igfie begann? ©er in ber 0lad^t 

Siaein baö J&eer beö Seinbel überfd^Ield^t, 

SBie unt^erfel^en eine fflamme mütl^enb 1900 

2)ie ©d^lafenben, ©rmad^enben ergreift, / 7 

anlegt, gebrängt ijon ben Ermunterten 

5tuf Seinbeö ^Jferben, bod^ mit 33eute fe|)rt, 

SBirb ber allein ge^^riefen? Der aUein, 

3)er, einen fl^ern SBeg ijerad^tenb, tuf)n 1905 

©etirg' unb äßälber burd^jufhreifen gel^t, 

2)aß er öon öläutern eine ©egenb fau6re? 

3fl uns nid^tS üWg? S^u^ ein garte« 5Bei6 

@id^ il^reS angeBor'nen Sled^tö entdu§ern, 

SBilb gegen SÖBilbe fein, wie Slmajonen 1910 

Da0 aied^t beö ©d^wertö eud^ rauben unb mit 3Slute 

©ie Unterbrüdung räd^en? 2luf unb ab 

Steigt in ber SSrufl ein fül^neö Unternel^men ; 

3d^ n?erbe großem Vorwurf nid^t entgel^n, 

9loc^ fd^werem Uebel, wenn eö mir mißlingt; 19 15 

Slllein eud^ leg' id^'0 auf bie Äniee I SBenn 

3l^r njal^rl^aft feib, wie il^r ge^jriefen werbet, 
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I ©0 jeigt'8 butd^ euren SBeifianb unb ijet^errli^t 
, , " "b JrSurd^ miti^ bie ffial^rl^eit 1 — Sa, öerntmm, d Äönig, 
' ^^ x^ ^ r @S njirb ein l^eimlid^et betrug gefd^miebet ; 1920 

V-* " SSergeBenö fragfl bu ben ©efangnen nati^; 

®ie flnb l^innjeg unb fucä^en if)xt Steunbe, 
JDie mit bem ©ti^iff am Ufer njarten, auf. 
5)er QteU'ftc, ben baö UeBel l^ier ergriffen 
Unb nun öertajfen \)ai — eö ifl Drefl, 1925 

9Rein 33ruber, unb ber anbre fein SSertrauter, 
©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit Flamen ^i^Iabeä. 
5t^o(l fd^itft jle öon ©el^l^i biefem Ufer 
M^it göttlid^en »efel^ten ju, baö SSilb 
^; pu/v^^''''^^BianenÖ wegjurauBen unb ju il^m 1930 

i Y \i^ 2)^^ @c3^njejier l^injuBringen, unb bafiir 
li^^y \*^^ 3Serf^ri(^t er bem öon Surien Verfolgten, 
*\ t1'^ ®^^ STOutterWuteö ©^ulbigen, «Befreiung. 
'JJ^ ' • Uns SSeibe ^aV i^ nun, bie UeBerHieBnen 

. ajon Kantors ^auö, in beine «§anb gelegt: 1935 

": ffierbirB un3 — wenn bu barfft ! 

S)u glauBft eö i)bxt y^^ 
S)er rol^e ©cl^tl^e, ber SBartar, bie ©timme 
©er aSal^rl^eit unb bet «Kenfd^Iie^feit, bie Oltreuö, ^ 
S)er ©ried^e, nid^t öernal^m? '^\>^^ ^- 

3))l^igenie. ^ '•'^.'* 

m ^bxt fie Seber, ' '^'A-' 
^ . ' ©etoren unter iebem «öimmel, bem 1940 

V .^'^ V ' / S)eg gebenö Ctuetle burti^ ben SSufen rein 

- / . Unb ungel^inbert fliegt. — SBa« flnnfl bu mir, 
, D Jtönig, fc^weigenb in ber tiefen ©eele? 







t 
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3 ji eö SSerberten ? ®o tobte mid^ guetfi ! 

S)enn nun em^finb' \(i), ba und feine Slettung 1945 

mi)x ütrlg BleiBt, bie gragUd^e ©efal^r, 

SBorein ici^ bie ©elietten üBereilt 

aSorfd^lid^ flürjte. SBt^, iä) werbe fle 

©eSunben öor mir fe]§)n ! SKit njelt^en S9Iiden 

Äann id& öon meinem ©ruber 2l6fd^ieb nel^men, 1950 

2)en i(]^ ermorbe? Flimmer fann \(ü) il^m 

SÄel^r in bie i?ielgelie6ten Stugen fd^aun ! 

®o l^aBen bie SBetrüger, fünfilid^ bid^tenb, 
[ctuM^ 5)er lang SSerfd^ofinen, il^re SBünfd^e leidet 

Unb »iUig ©lauBenben, ein fold^ @ef))innfl 1955 

Umd <6au^t geworfen ! 



r 



3j)l^igenie. 

9lein, Äönig, nein ! 
3d^ fönnte l^intergangen werben; biefe 
®inb treu unb voaf^x. SBirfl bu fle anberö finben, 
©0 Ia§ fle fallen unb öerfioge mid^, 
98erBanne mi(i) jur Strafe meiner 3!^orl^eit i960 

5ln einer ,^U<)^)eninfel traurig Ufer ! 
3g aBer biefer 3Äann ber lang' erflel^te, 
©elieite SBruber, fo entlafi und, fei 
Slud^ ben ©efd^wijiern wie ber ©d^wefter fireunblid^ ! 
3Äein Sater fiel burd^ feiner ffrauen^Sd^ulb, 1965 
Unb fle burd^ il^ren ©ol^n. Die le^te »Hoffnung 
^on ^treud' ©tamme rul^t auf il^m allein. 
8a5 mid^ mit reinem »öerjen, reiner »©anb 
J&inü'bergel^n unb unfer «&auS entful^nen! 
5)u l^&ltfi mir SBort. — ©enn ju ben SWeinen le 1970 
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4 • l . 11 ( ' ^ 3 . ^i^ 3lü(f fc^/ guBeuitct n?äre; f(^wur(l P ' ' ^ - , ,^ 
U \' I Su, mi^ ju logen; unb fle ifl eö nun. •' ^J^ih'U^ 

©in ^önig fagt nici^t wie gemeine SWenf^en 
SSerlegen gu, ba§ er ben Sßittenben 
Stuf einen SlugenWicf entferne, nod^ 1975 

a}erf)3ri(^t er auf ben Saß, ben er nid^t l^offt ; 
^anxi fül^lt er erfl bie «öol^e feiner SBürbe, 
\ äBenn er ben «öarrenben beglücfen fann» 

^.'^'^> I Unn?ittig, n;?ie fl^ ffeuer. gegen SBaffer 

3m .^am^jfe njel^rt unb gifd^enb feinen JJeinb 1980 
3u tilgen fu^t, fo njel^ret fld^ ber 3orn 
3n meinem Sßufen gegen beine SBorte^ 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e, 

D, lofi^bie ©nabe, n?ie baö l^eiFge Sid^t 
2)er jliUen D^ferpamme mir, umfranjt 
ajon Sotgefang unb San! unb Sreube, lobern! 1985 

^l^oaö, 
9Bie oft Befanftigte mid^ biefe ©timme! 

3 p 1^ i g e n i e- 
D, reid^e mir bie ^anb jum Sriebenöjeid^en ! 

5i:^oaÖ. 
Du forberfl ijiel in einer furjen ^%\i, 

3 )) |> i g e n l e. 
Um ®utö ju tl^un, traud^t'0 leiner Ueterlegung. 
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®e^t i9tel, benn au(^ bem @uten folgt ba§ UeBeL 1990 

Der Bweifel'ifi'«, ber ®ute» B5fe Tna(!^t 
f8ebeHfe nt<i^t! ®maf)xt, tt?ie bu'd fül^ljl! 



Vierter Sluftritt. 

Cveflgetoaffnet. ^ie SSori^en. 

Dtejt (nad^ b«r @cene gefei^tt). 
«erbo^)i)eIt eure Äräftel J^altet fle 
3urü(f ! iRur wenig SlugenMitf e 1 SBeid^t 
3)er SRenge nl<a^t, unb betft be« SBeg jum ®(!^iffe 1995 
Wlxx «ttb ber ©d^wefier ! (3u S^ji^igenien, o^ne ben Äönig ju 

fe^eti.) 

Äomm, wir ftnb benat^en, 

©eringer Kaum Bleitt unS gur glu^t. ©efd^winb! 

{®r erblirft ben Äontg.) 
Xi)Oü^ (naäf bem (Sd^toecte gteifenb). 
3n metner @egenn?art fiitjxt ungeflraft 
^ein ai^ann bad nadtt ©ti^wert 

3)3]^igenie. 

(gntl^eiUget 
S)er®öttin SBol^nung niti^t bur^ SButl^ unb SWorb! 2000 
©ebietet eurem SSolfe ©tittjianb^ l^öret 
S)ie ^riefierin, bie ©ti^wejier! 

Dreji. 

®age mirl 
9Ber ijl eö, ber unö brol^t? 

n 



n 
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SJetel^r in \f)\n 
Den Äönig, bet mein jnjeiter 93ater njarb! 
QSergeil^ mir, ©ruber! Doc^^ mein üublicä^ »^erj 2005 
«^at unfer gang ®ef(^i(f in feine <6anb 
®elegt. ©epanben Ij^aB' id^ euren Slnf^Iag, 
Unb, meine Seele tjom SSerrqtl^ gerettet. 

Dreji. 
aBitt er bie {RücE fe^r frieblid^ un8 genjä^ren ? 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e. 
Dein Winfenb ®(^n>ert t^ertietet mir bie Slntnjort. 2010 

D r e fl (bcr ba« ©d^toert einjierft). 
@o f^rid^! Du flel^jl, id^ l^ord^e beinen aSorten. 



'\ 



p 






günfter Sluftritt. 



Die aderigen. $))(abed, Batb mdi il^m 9lr!ad ; beibe mit bicfen 

@(]^tt)ertent. 

$ijlabeg. 

SSerweilet nid^t! Die legten Ärdfte raffen 
Die Unfrigen gufammen; ttjeid^enb njerben 
Sie nad^ ber ®ee langfam jurüdtgebrängt. - - 
Ctrlc^'*''^ SBeld^ ein ©eQjräd^ ber gürjien finb' id^ l^ier! 2015 
Dies ift M Königes öerel^rteö «&au»)t ! 

«rfa^. 
©elajfen, trie e§ bir, ^onig, giemt, 
©tel^jl bu ben ffeinben gegenüber. ®Ieid^ 
3fl bie 93ern?egen^eit betraft; e0 weidet 
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Unb fdat il^r atttl^ang, unb ü)x ©d^if ifl unfet. 2030 
(Sin SBort )?pn btr, fo ^el^t'd in {^lammen. 

©eBiete ©tiOfianb meinem SSoIfe! Äeinet 

Sefd^äbige ben geinb, fo lang^n?ir reben ! (Mai ab.) 

Drefl. 

3c^ nel^m' eö an. @ti) fammte, treuer ffreunb, 

Den aiefl be« OSoIfee ! darret ftiü, ml^ @nbe 2025 

S)ie ©Otter unfern 3:^aten guBereiten 1 {W^^^ «^0 



« I 



©c#cr Sluftritt. ' , . . 

^ \ \ 

• • <^ '/ \ 3^)l^iöenie. 3:]^oa«. Dreil. \ 

1 ^ S^J^igenie. 

©efreit Jjon Sorge mid^, ti)* i^x gu fpred^en 

«Beginnet ! 3^ Murrte Wfen 2voi% 

SBenn bu, Äönig, nid^t ber Sittigfeit 

©elinbe Stimme l^öreft, bu, mein ©ruber, 2030 

®er rafd^en 3ugenb nid^t gebieten wittfl» 

3d^ l^atte meinen 2oxn, wie eö bem 2teltern 
©egiemt; jurudC. ^ntn?orte mir! 9Bomit 
Sejeugfl bu, bap bu 5lgamemnonö @o^n 
Unb Siefej »ruber bip? 

Drefl. 

*§ier ifi baß ©d^wert, 2035 
a^it bem er S!roia'0 to^jfre Scanner fd^tug. 

H 2 




I 
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S)ied nal^m x6) feinem Tlbtut ah, unb Bat 

2)ie »öimmlifd^en, ben Wlnif) unb ?lrm, baö @lütf 

2)e0 grofien Äönigeg mir ju öetlei^n, 

Unb einen fd^önern ^ob mir gu gewäl^ren. 2040 

^af)V einen aud ben @beln beined «&eerd 

Unb jiette mir ben SSepen gegenüber! 

®o weit bie @rbe «^elbenföl^ne näl^rt, 

3fi feinem Srembling bieg ©efud^ verweigert. 

2)ie8 93orre(S^t ^at bie alte Sitte nie 2045 

Dem JJremben |)ier geftattet. 

Drefl. 

®o Beginne 
2)ie neue Sitte benn i?on bir unb mir ! 
0la(]^a]^menb l^eiliget ein gan^ed SJoIf 
3)ie eble SÜ^at ber »öerrfd^er jum ®efe^. 
Unb Ia$ mid^ nid^t aUein für unfre ^reil^eit, 2050 
Äa^ mid^, ben JJremben, für bie JJremben tämpftnl 
Satt' ic^, fo ip il^r Urtl^eil mit bem meinen 
©efproc^en; aBer gönnet mir bad ©lud 
3u üBerwinben, fo Betrete nie 
(Sin Wlann bieg Ufer, bem ber fd&nelle SBlitf 2055 

»©ülfreid^er SieBe nid^t Begegnet, unb 
©etröpet fd^eibe Seglid^er l^innjeg! 

^I^oad. 

0lid^t unwert]^ fd^einefl bu, Jüngling, mir 
S)er Sll^nl^errn, beren bu bid^ rü^mfi, ju fein. 
®ro^ ip bie Qa^l ber ebeln, ta^jfern SKcinner, 2060 
S)ie mid^ Begleiten; bod^ x(^ fiel^e felBjl 
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3n meinen Salären noti^ bem Sfeinbe, Bin 
®ereit, mit bir bet SBaffen Soo« ju wagen. 

3i)^igenle. 

STOit nit^ten! Diefeö Blutigen 9Ben?eife« 

Söebarf eö ni^t, o 'Äönig ! ia^t bie «§anb 2065 

fSom ®ti^n?erte! S)en!t an miti^ unb mein ©efc^id! 

S)er tafd^e Äampf tjerewtgt einen 9Äann ; 

Gr fatte gteit^, fo ^Jteifet il^n ba« »ieb. 

^dein bie ^^rdnen, bie unenbtid^en, 

Der üBerBUeBnen, ber tjerlapnen ffrau, 2070 

3ä^It feine 0lad^ttjelt, unb ber Siebter fö^tt?eigt 

55on taufenb bur^geweinten XaQi^ unb ^adjitn^ 

3Bo eine pitte Seele ben i?erlornen, 

Slaft^ aBgefd^iebnen Sreunb tjergeBenö (Id^ 

3urü(fjurufen Bangt unb ffd^ öet^el^rt. 2075 

!Wid^ felBp f)at eine Sorge gleid^ gewarnt, 

S)a^ ber SSetrug nid^t eine^ atäuBer6 mid? 

SSom fld^ern ©d^ugort reige, mid^ ber Äned^tfd^aft 

SJerrat^e. Slei^ig l^aB' id^ fie Befragt, 

ifladf iebcm Umftanb mid^ erfunbigt, 3«id^«n ao8o 

©eforbert, unb geroip ift nun mein »&erj. 

®iel^ l^ier an feiner redeten «ganb baS ^lal 

SBie öon brei Sternen, baö am 5!age fc^on, 

S)a er geBoren warb, jld^ geigte, baö 

5luf fd^njere Zi^at, mit biefer ffaufi ju üBen, 2085 

Der ^riefier beutete. Dann üBergeugt 

3l\^ Doppelt biefe Sd^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 

Die QlugenBraue fpaltet. 5llö ein ^inb 

!^ie§ i^n SIeftra, rafd^ unb unöorfld^tig 

ffladf \f)xtx %xt, auö i^ren 5lrmen ftürjen. 2090 

er fd^Iug auf einen Dreifug auf. — ©r ift'S I — 
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©oH \^ bir no^ bie 9lel^nUd^feit beö aSaterS, 
@oU ic^ baö innre Sau^jen meinet «&erjenS 
3)ir aud^ alg 3^«9«n ber SBerjld^rung nennen? 

Unb l^uBe beine Siebe Jeben 3weifel, 2095 

Unb tänDigt' xd^ ben 3orn in meiner Sruji, 

®o würben bo^ bie SBafen jnjifd^en un8 

©ntf^eiben mftffen ; trieben fel^' id^ nid^t. 

@ie fmb gefommen, bu Betennejt feI6fl, 

^aS l^eil'ge Sßilb ber ©öttin mir ju rautem 2100 

©lauBt i^x, ic^ fel^e bieö gelaffen an ? 

5)er ©ried^e njenbet oft fein lüjlern 2luge 

2)en fernen ©d^ä^en ber SßarBaren ju, 

Dem golbnen JJette, $ferben, fd^onen ^öd^tern ; 

2)od^ ful^rte fle ©enjalt unb fiift nid^t immer 2105 

SJiit ben erlangten ©ütern glüdflid^ l^eim. 

Dreji. 

Dag Silb, Äonig, foK ung nid^t entgweien ! 

3e|t lennen n?ir ben Srrtl^um, ben ein ©ott 

3Bie einen ©d^Ieier um baö «öaupt un8 legte, 

Da er ben SBeg l^ierl^er un0 ttjanbern ^ief. 21 10 

Um 9lat^ unb um ^Befreiung Bat id^ i^n 

9Son bem ©eleit ber Surien ; er fprad^ : 

„SBringji bu bie @d^n?efter, bie an Xauxi^' Ufer 

, 3m »&eiligti^ume njiber SBitten Weibt, 

i Sflad^ ©ried^enlanb, fo löfet fld^ ber ^Inä^J' 2115 

5Bir legten'^ Jjon WßoUm^ ©d^wefler auö, 

Unb er gebadete bid^I Die jhrengen 9Banbe 

©inb nun gelöp; bu Wfl ben Deinen njieber, 

> Du »©eilige, gefd^enft. SSon bir fcerül^rt, ' n 
SBar id^ gel^eilt; in beinen Firmen faßte . 2120 
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S)ad UeBel mid^ mit allen feinen Alauen 
3um le|tenmat, unb fd^üttelte baö SKarf 
^ntfe^tid^ mir gufammen; 't>ann entflo^'ö 
3Bie eine ©d^Iange ju ber ^bf)U. 0leu 
@enie^* i^ nun burd^ bid^ baö weite Sid^t 2125 

2)e8 ^ageö. ©d^ön unb l^errtic^ jeigt jld^ mit 
S)et ©öttin Stati). ®U\ä) einem l^eirgen Silbe, 
3)aran ber ©tabt unroanbelBar @efd&icf 
2)urd^ ein gel^eimeö ®5ltemjort gebannt x% 
9la1)m jle bic^ weg, bie ®d^ö|erln be8 «§aufe8, 2130 
SSenjal^rte bid^ in einer l^eil'gen ©title 
3um ©egen beineg ©ruberS unb ber Seinen. 
2)a aOe JRettung auf ber weiten @rbe 
Verloren fd^ien, giebjl bu un8 5l(leg wieber. 
Äafi beine ©eele fld^ jum trieben wenben, 2135 

D *5nig! «inbre nid^t ba^ fle bie SSei^e 
S)eö ödterlid^en «§aufe« nun öodbringe, 
^iä) ber entfül^nten «^aWe wiebergeBe^ 
SWir auf baö ^an)pt bie alte Ärone brüdte ! 
aSergilt ben ©egen, ben fle bir gebrad^t, 2140 

Unb la^ M nähern dled^ted mid^ genießen! 
(fl® malt unb Sip, ber 3^änner l^od^jier ölul^m, 
I SBirb burd^ bie SBal^rl^eit biefer ^ol^en ©eele 
il 3Befd^amt, unb reineö, ünblid^eö aSertrauen 
^u einem ebeln Spanne, wirb Jelol^nt. 

3))]^igenie, 

S)enF an bein SBort, unb lag burd^ biefe Siebe 

?lu8 einem graben, treuen S^unbe bid^ 

bewegen 1 ©ie^ und an I S)u l^afi nid^t oft 

3u fold^er ebeln Xi)at ©elegen^eit. 

aSerfagen fannjl bu'3 nid^t; gew%' e« ialb! 2150 
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(Sogest I L \^-^^\ ""^^ij 

9lid^t fo, mein Äönig! Ol^ne Segen, 
3n SBiberwitten fc^eib' v^ ni(]^t öon bit. 
gjerBann' un0 ni^t ! @in freunblid^ ©afhed^t njalte 
SJon bir gu unö; fo (Inb wir nid^t auf ewig 
©etrennt unb aBgefc^ieben. SBert^ unb t^uer, 2155 
2Bie mir mein ajoter war, fo Wft bu'8 mir, 
Unb biefer ^inbrutf Bleibt in meiner Seele. 
Söringt ber ©eringjle beineö SSoIfeg je 
J)en 3!on ber Stimme mir inö Ol^r jjurücf, 
5)en id^ an eud^ gewol^nt gu l^ören Mn, 2160 

Unb fe)^' ic]^ an bem Slermfieri eure ^^ra^t, 
©m^jfangen Witt ic!^ S^Xi wie einen @ott, 
%^ Witt il^m felBji ein Äager gubereiten, 
5luf einen ©tul^I i^n <AXi baö Seuer laben, ■ 

Unb nur nad^ bir unb beinem Sd^icffal fragen. 2165 
D, geben bir bie ©ötter beiner ^l^aten 
Unb beiner S^ilbe wol^loerbienten liJol^n ! 
)&eb' wo^l ! D wenbe bic^ gu ViX^,l unb gieb ; 

^in ^olbeS äßort beg 5lSf(^iebS mir jurü^! 
Sann fd^wettt ber SBinb bie Segel fanfter an, 2170 - 

Unb ^l^rdnen ^xt^tn linbernber öom 5tuge , 

©eö Sd^eibeuDen. SeB' woT^l ! unb reiche mir 
3um $fanb ber alten Sreunbfd^aft beine Steckte !^ ^ r\ 
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Mt wol^l! 
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NOTES. 



Srfter 2lufjug. 

drfler auftritt. 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a*grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed ; 
in accordance with the structure of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generally passed in the open air. 

The temple of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be uiat which forms the scene of action of the * Iphigenia in 
Tauris ' by Euripides, and which stood at the * now historic 
Balaclava ' in the Crimea, the Cbersonesus Taurica of ancient 
times'. 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
of Diana for many a year, the mind of Iphigenia does not 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustling in 
the waving tree-tops inspired her, when she first stepped forth 
into the shades of the grove. 

1. I. It must be supposed that Iphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but when already in the grove, for which reason she uses the 
expression §erau«, and not f)inaii&. Cp. note to 1. 4. 

äöipfel, is here used poetically for * trees.' Öicge 2Bi))fc( forms 
an antithesis to ftiUed ^eiligt^um (1. 3). 

1. 2. 5)i^tbelaubtcn, * having dense foliage ; ' * leafy.' Gp. the 
Greek 7rvictf6<l)v\\os. 

1. 4. ©c^aubembe^ ®efuW Stands here for (Schauer, *awe,' 

^ Those readers, who are not perfectiy familiär with the subject of 
this drama, should, before attempting to read it, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the General Introduction, 
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*feeling of awe.' *?• V. i. has: ^erauö in eure (Sd^atten, etoig 
rege ©i^fet bcö eiligen J&ain«; l^inein in« ^eiligtl^um ber ©ottin . . . 
ttet' id^ mit immer neuem Schauer, etc. 

1. 5. @ie refers to (Sd^atten (1. i). 

1. 6. The Gram. Subj. eö need here, of course, not be trans- 
lated. Some editions have l^iel^r for l^ierl^er. 

1. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a strafiger, as in the first 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

I. II. The epithet lange conveys here the notion of * weary.' 

II. 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring hoUow sounds. 

The above lines, which occur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacus) which, as he 
States in his Stalienifd^e Oieife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves rolled against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse : * Fluctibus et fremitu resonans Ben^ce marino ' {Georg, 
ii. 160). 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference to this drama; 5lm ©arbafee, ate ber gettjaltige 
9Äittag«»inb bie Sßetten an6 Ufer trieb, wo ic^ »enigfteng fo allein mar 
alö meine J&clbin am ©ejiabe »on Xauri«, jog xösj bie erften Sinien 
ber neuen ^Bearbeitung. 

1. 16, &c, That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his lips, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : ^^n Idfit ber @ram beö fc^önften 
©lürfe^ nid^t genießen. 

1. 18. 3^m . . . bie=feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
German, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal pronoun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

5lbtodrt6 is here synonymous with fernab, * afar.' 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« 95ater«, &c., must be 
resolved into feine ödterlid^en, &c. ^atle, poetipal for J&aud 
The P. V. had ©o^nung. 

1. 21. ÜÄitgeborne denotes * persons born of the same parents,' 
and is used in poetry for ©efd^töifter, i. e. brothers and sisters. 
Cp. the Greek o-vyyowi, and the Latin cognati, 

The poetical comparative form feft unb fefter for immer fefter 
unb fefter is, with Goethe, of frequent occurrence. 

* P.V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Version 
of the drama. 
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1. 24. The helpless position of a woman in foreign lands, 
is acutely feit by Iphigenia in her present condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battie his death is 
honourable.— P. V. i. has: unb fyihtn tl^m bie QMtttt Vin0Ld 
gubcreitet, f&llt et, ber (Srftling »on ben ©einen in bcn f(J^önen itob. 
Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1005 &c. 

ov yäp dX\' dv^p piv €k dSfiav 
BapoDV iToStivoS) ra de yvvaiKhs äo'3€vrj, 
l. 29, &c. Woman's fate is closely confined ; for merely to obey 
a harsh husband,must be a gratifying duty to her, and how much 
more miserable must she be, &c. Cp. Eur. Andr. 1. 213, &c. 
Xp^ yap yvvaiKa, Khr kok^ doßjj iroatif 
<rT€pyttv. 

I. 33, &c. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own fate ; and becanse she is compelled 
to perform the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
Stern and sacred. 

II. 36-39. Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifuUy, though 
with calm reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary Service. Her sincere 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that 
she still rests her hope on her. 

1. 41. Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called ' the greatest king,' 
*the august man' (l. 43), and 'godlike' (l. 45); the latter 
epithet (l(r63€os), being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

l. 46. Goethe makes Iphigenia speak here far more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father * gave her the prize of 
beauty' {t6 KaWurrtiov cir efi dva<l)ep<ovy Iph. Taur. l. 23) 
in offering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph. Aul. how- 
ever, the Greek poet makes Clytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, 
'as loving her father more than all his other children did' 
(<f>i\o7rar<ap f dti iror et fiaXurra naiBfOP t&pS" oaovs iy&t 
*TeK0Vf l. 638 &c.). It may, therefore, be assumed,that he too 
* prized her most.' 

1. 47. The expression, uwQetwmbte SWauetn, * overtumed 
walls,' used in higher diction to denote the total ruin or demo- 
lition of a city, is of classical origin. Cp. moenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i. has : SSoni Selbe bcr umgcwanbtcn Xxo\a. 

1. 48. The wrath of Diana having been appeased, Iphi- 
genia could assume, that the goddess led her father, covered 
with glory, to his home. 
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1. 49. Goethe has omitted the mention of Ghrysothemis, the 
third daughter of Agamemnon änd Glytemnestra, as she does 
not enter, either directly or indirectly, into the plot of the 
drama. She plays a not very brilliant part in Sophocles* 
*Electra' and Euripides mentions her only once (Or. l. 23). 
1. 50. !Die fd^ohen <S(!^d^e refers to those mentioned in the 
preceding line. 
1. 51, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. io8a : 

& rroTviy rjntp yü Avklbos Korä irrvx^s 
Seivrjs caroHFas iie. itaTpoKT6vov X*P^^> 
(tSmtop fi€ Koi vvv, See, 

3tt)efter auftritt. 

1. 54. The obsolete form Uvd from Bieten is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb fommen is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb naiven. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
* cruel ' ofFering, revolting to herseif and un welcome to the 
goddess Diana. Cp. p. 26, 11. 520-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if * locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.' 

^ie ©ecte . . . bit. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. L 218) : 
vvv ö' d^fivov TTOVTOV ^eiva 
BucrxopTovs oiKovs vai<o 
äyafjios, arcKvoSy ofiroXif, ä(f>i\os, 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering 9}atcrlanb by *native land* and grcmbc by *foreign soil.' 

1. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) . . . bie neuen (Sd^öglinge in tieb? 
ti^er ©efeUfd^aft üon ben 5ü§en ber alten @tämme gen §imme( 
ftrcbten, &c. i. e. * when the young shoots, in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old stems.* 

The expression in Ucblici^ct ®efe(lf(^afl was transformed in 
the poetical version into the Hendiaäyj, gefeUt unb (ieblic^. 

1. 84. An * alien curse ' weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she sufFered from the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
especially from the guilt of Helena. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), KaKrjs yvpaiKos 
;(apti/ ä\apiv ciTrcoXcro. 

1, 86. The figurative expression eherne S^uft corresponds to 
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the English Mron band'; el^fetn, lit. * brazen/ being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for * hard,' * strong,* 
* unrelenting/ &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek xo^'^'os. 

Youth's finest joy consists in the healthy and prosperous 
growth during the first years of life. 

1. 88. @e(bft gerettet &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, even after she had been saved. 

Iphigenia*s comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fully developed by her further on, 
1. 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner of Iphigenia's arrival at 
Tauris made Thoas consider her as one ' given to him by the 
gods.' Cp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. ^tufe is here used poetically for 'altar.' 

1. 106. matten here for au^macl^en, * to constitute.' 

1. 108. ®Uiäi einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves, 

I. 109. Sl^erttauern, Ho moum out;' Ho spend in mouming.' 1 
Note the force of the prefix »et in the present instance. ) 

II. 1 10-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-felt 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live; namely Hör those grey days, 
which are spent )n idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.' 

Homer describes the nether world as being filled with 
gloomy darkness (gu jenen grauen Xagen), and the souls, or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (feO^ftvergeffenb) after having drunk 
from the waters of Lethe, i. e. the river of forgetfulness. Cp. 1 

Od. Xi. 15, 322, 489, &c. ' 

The verb feiern (1. 114) is here used in the sense of ' to 
spend in idleness/ 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : meift ift \>ca M SBcibe* 
@d^i(ffa(; unb ocr ^Kem mdnß. 

l. 117. ©nügeft by syncope for genügeft. 

1. 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfied with him- 
seif, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 

1. 124. (Sein Seben Blutenb kffen is a poetical expression for 
' to die ' (as a sacrifice). 
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1. 131. That victory 'flies with joyous wing' round a 
successful army, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile, and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some commentators have done, that the poet 
alluded here specially to Nike, * the goddess of victory,* who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. @id^ — erfreut, 'is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.* 

1. 138. The beneflcial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
compared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

1. 140, &c. The foUowing four lines are a recapitulation of 
the whole speech of Arkas. 

l 143. The term untoirtl^bar, in the present sense, seems to 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than ungaflU(^, ' inhospitable/ which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression ä^os is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1. 94), and also of the sea (ibid. L 341) 
surrounding the country. 

1. 144, &c. The little we have accomplished looks like 
nothing, when we consider how much good there is yet to be 
done. 

1. 148, &c. Arkas admonishes Iphigenia to self-recognition ; 
for we blame alike those who proudly depreciate their 
own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
* spurious worth.' — It is perhaps not quite out of place to 
quote here Goethe's well-known, though generally wrongly 
quoted, saying : 

9lnx bie ^vtm^ finb befcl^eiben, 
S3ra»e freuen fid^ ber X^t. 

I. 161. {^olger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other German poets, for ^lad^folger. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who * did not set any value on fine forms of speech.' 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Cimmerii, who were driven from the country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they amalga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art * to conduct from far a discourse to his object, 
slowly and shrewdly.' 

1. 169, &c. Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king*s task more difficult, by a reserved refusal, when he 
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makes her his offer, but to mcet him half way. — P. V, ii. has : 
tuxäf ^üd^it, Söeigetn, &c. 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king *the most 
painful threat/ because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her retum home. 

1. 176. fiöfen, here= befreien. 

1. 177. This question is a continuation of line 175. 

I. i8a. ^af bu, &c. i. e. that she studiously conceals froni 
him her descent and origin. 

II. 183-87. These lines fuUy characterize the king's tacitur- 
nity which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and that Arkas learnt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul * to call her his own.' 

l. 157. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word 8ag, which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1. 193. 2)em 33ere^rung &c. 'whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods,* &c. — Cp. note to 1. 18. 

SÖdnbiöen, lit. * to tame,' is often figuratively used in German 
poetry (cp. 11. 988, 2096) in the sense of bel^errf^en, bejdf)men. 
Compare the similar xise of the French dompter and the Greek 

1. 195, &c. ®innt — {leiten &c. Miss Swanwick translates: 

'Will he force employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane ? ' 
1. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the 'resolute goddess/ as being 
always ready for quick action, in- her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden. 

It is not improbable that 1. 100 has suggested to Sir Walter I Q 
Scott the refrain of his * Hymn to the Virgin * (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii. 29), viz. 

'Maiden hear a fnaiden's prayer.' 
1. 201. din öemaltfam neue« S3(ut, &c. Two interpretations are 
given to this line. Dtintzer considers it to denote : ' blood 
that has been powerfully (gettjattfam, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion ' ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply 'passionate (^etoaltfam, for gettjaltfame«, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter mterpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version which ran : 
@o(d^ raf^e 3üugUncjöt^at ^errfd^t nic^t in XBoo« ©lut. 

The author of the Greek translation of Goethe*s drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 

oh yap e^opfxa fj^vos 
■ ßiaiov avrbv ovSe firjv fjßrjs vßpis — 
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1. 204, &c. The ' harsh resolve of another kind ' alludes, of 
course, to the Intention of Thoas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 213. @in ebler 9)?antt, &c. This saying has become a 
familiär quotation in German. 
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1. 223. The expression frommer 3Öunf<^ is here to be taken 
in the strict literal sense of * pious/ i. e. pure and godly. It 
would seem, that Iphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his inten tion respecting herseif — the *fulfilment' of 
righteous desires only. 

gütte for (5rfu((ung may be used in poetry only. 

l. 229. The antithesis is well brought out by W. Taylor's 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit. * one lowly bom ') by subjecu 

1. 229, &c. Cp. £ur. Or. 602. 

ydfioi 6* oaois fifv td KoßtaratFW ßpor&p, 
fMKcipiot alap, &C. 

1. 234. The verbbefijen expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king's 
mind. 

1. 237. ®ero$ett for ger&^t is now used in poetry only. 

1. 241, &c. (Btili 9ebdm))ft, *quietly subdued.' — toaS künftig, 
&c. * what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king seems to avow franklv, that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, to 
ofFer prayers or thanks for victory ; and comes, in accordance 
with his resolute and straightforward character, at once to 
the object of his visit. 

1. 255. Some editions have here Slbfunft which was the 
original reading (cp. 1. 177), and was subsequently altered by 
the author into Slnfunft. The latter expression implies, that 
the king was anxious to unravel the mystery of Iphigenia's 
arrival in his country. 

1. 259. The necessity of slaying all men who came to the 
shore of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, 
more especially against the Greeks. (Cp. 1. 2102, &c.). Eu- 
ripides distinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks 
only (Iph. Taur. 1. 38, &c.). 

l. 260, &c. The acknowledgment of Thoas, that hospitality 
was a * pious, or divine right,' is consonant with the nobleness 
of his character as conceived by the poet. Cp. 1. 282. 
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din \ao^\, &c. This is a poetical inversion for : ein ^ott und 
tool^t empfÄngcttcc, &c. 

1. 262 , The Singular form Xag, for SeBen, is used in poetry only. 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has: 2Bcnn id^ . . . Je »ecbacg • . . SSiettcid^t, 
ad^ ! n>enn bu teüfteft, toer id^ bin, tQt\6f eine ^ectDunfd^te bu 
n&l^r^ unb fci^üt^ft, toütbejl bu bid^ eutfe|ett öor ber ©ötter 3crn, 
bu toürbe^ flatt mir, &c. 

Although hersdf innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
* curse ' which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1. 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
retum to her kindred has been ' ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of * wandering * only. 

L 276, The expression (Stenb is here most appropriately 
used. It denoted originally a ^ foreign land ' only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic * all,' other, and * land,' land (O. H. G. 
elilenti); later it was used to express * banishment,' or *the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,' and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of 'misery' in 
general. 

1. 278. frember, here * unsympathetic' 

L 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they may 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to bim, 

(Äat^, especially when used of divine powers, is often em- 
ployed for Olatl^f^tuf, or öefd^tuf . — ftebenfeu is here used in the 
sense of gttftebenfen. 

1. 292. ifhoas considers it as a 'hint' from Diana, that 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the 
goddess herseif had miraculously placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. 3emanb »on aüer Sforberung lo«fpred^en, * to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone.' 

I. 295. Miss Swanwick translates: 

* But is tby bomeu)ard patb for ever clos*d.^ 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for ever be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in hiä power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotations 
in German. 

1. 309. The term ]^o(]^begnabigi is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym l^o^begünjligt, and would properly 
only be used, when speaking of one * highly favoured by the 
gods.' 
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1. 312, &c. It is rather difficult to give an exact literal 
translation of this and the following line, the general sense of 
which is, *in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to thought/ The attribute erfol^ren isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as : ^o(^, t>ie(, cüX, See, to denote * a high degree of 
experience/ 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain * geographically ' 
how it came to pass, that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
of Tantalus is connected with the *history' of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction, 

1. 316. ^atibeln is here poetically used in the sense of 
»erfelf>ren, * to associate.* 

l. 319. Iphigenia does not admit the common story, that 
Tantalus had *betrayed' the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so ^ ignoble ' as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food. She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction — 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, &c.) : 

o)f yL€V Xeyova-iVf ort Btois SpBpoTTOs &v 
Koiv^s TpaneCrjs of ia>/i' €)(Ci>v taov^ 
aKoXaa-TOV forx^ yXSxrarav, &C. 

1. 321. The designation 25onnerer (by syncope IDonnrer), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Cp. the Greek ßpovralosy and 
the Latin Jupiter tonans. 

1. 324. The gen. form 3ot)t3, frora Jupiter, is more eupho- 
nious than the gen. 3cufen6 from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

i. 325. Tartarus is appropriately calied *ancient,* because it 
is represented as the lowest part in creation, viz. *as deep 
below Hades, as earth is beiow heaven/ and consequently 
assumed to have been created first of all things. It is also 
represented as the prison of Gronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus is 
described. 

]. 328^ &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalu$ 
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jdid not belong to the race of the * Titans * proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe's Sßal^rlE^eit unb 
JDid^tung that he considered as Titans not only those * heaven- 
storming* beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who, having once been admitted to their *society 
and companionship,* woiüd no longer submit to them as their 
inferiors ^. 

The gen. ber üitanen refers also, as is seen from P. V. ii, to 
bie QctDalt'gc ©ruft. 

1. 330, &c. The phrase that *a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus,' is used 
by Goethe to express in general their pei'versity, which con- 
cealed from their unsettled (fd^cuen) looks, prudence, restraint, 
&c., and which turned every desire of theirs into a raging 
passion, that knew no bounds'^. 

2)er i^oii is here used, as Gfoy by Homer, in general for 
' deity.' 

1. 336. The expression @ett)aItigtt)o((cnbc, is here used to 
denote the * strong-willed * character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction, 

1. 339. This line has six feet. The nailie of Denomau^ must 
be pronounced as two iambics, viz. CEnömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not uncommon in / 
Ger man with Latin and Greek names ending in -us. 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
children, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

* The passage alluded to above, occurs in Book xv. of Goethe*s 
Autobiography, and runs thus : 

2)er titanifd^^öigantifci^e, l^itnmeljlürmenbe <Sinn iebod^, \)ertiel^ 
meiner 25ic^tunggatt feinen @toff. ^%tx giemte jid^ mir, barj^u^ 
fteUen jene« ftieblicäfee, jjlajiifd^e, aUenfaU^ bulbenbe Sßiberftreben, ba« 
bie jDbergettjaU anerfannt, aber ^6) \\)x gteid^fefeen m6ci)te. ä5o(^ 
aud& bie ffiftnern jene« ©efd^ted^t«, S^antalu«, 3riort, @ift)^T(>u«, 
toaren meine JpeiUjgen. 3tt bie ©efellfd^aft ber @6tter auföenommcn, 
modbten fte fl^ nici^t untergcorbnet genug betrageti, qlU übermüt^ige 
@dfie i^reg toirt^tici^en ©onner« Born »erbient, unb ftc^ eine traurige 
Verbannung ^uge^iogen l^aben. 

' In describing in a letter to Schiller (1797^ the extemal appear- 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (1774- 18 25), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V.: 5lber um bie @tirne f^miebete 
il^m ein e^erned S3anb ber Sßater ber ®5tter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinacy and a powerful will. 

Cp. @oet]^e?<Sd^il(er, ©riefbe^fel, iü. 190-93. 

I 2 
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1. 341. Thyestes, the younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably on account of the metre ; the German form being^ 
an iambic, whilst Atreus is a spondee. Cp. 1. 360, note. 

I. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who * sprang from 
another union * (9lttd — tt)a(!^fcnb) was called Ghrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
Story is that his step-mother Hippodomia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Ghrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic 
expediency. 

II. 351-58. Goethe assumes here the theory, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum,' that no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly in any 
family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius ' 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in one, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be called happy, who 
with pleasure dwells on his lineage and Mnwardly rejoicing 
feels that he closes the glorious line/ i. e. that the climax of 
good is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atreus is preceded by a 
short syllable. Cp. l. 341, note, 

1. 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause 93alb— ^ette 
by : 

^ His brother' s honour ßrst thyestes <woundsJ 
1. 365. (S(!^tDere, here * momentous,' in the sense of * horrible.' 
1. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was bome to Atreus by his 
first wife Cleola, 

1. 368. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 369. ^önigöfiabt, in poetry, 'a town where a king has his 
usual residence,' * the royal city.' 

1. 374, Xrunfen, lit. * intoxicated,' here Mmpassioned * ; 
* frenzied.' 

1. 379. The two sons were called Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 
1. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 
in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exclaim, 
after he had partaken of the banquet : 

*Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit/ 

(Thyest. Act. v. 1000.) 
1. 387. This line consists of four feet only, and it may be 
assumed that Goethe purposely made it shorter, in order to 
express the horrible deed as briefly as possible. 
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1. 390. That the sun changed his course in horror of the 
*Thyestean Banquet' is related by several ancient poets. 
Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. l. 19a : 

divevoviTcus 
iirTTOK nraifats dWd^as 
c^ eopag i€pav äpfi avyap 
ä\tos aXXa irpoa-eßaXev 



and El. 1. 736: 



Xey 



crac 



crrpei^ac Bcpfiav deXtop 
Xpvaoimhv (dpav aWd" 
(avra duorv^ia ßporei- 
^ Ovaras €P(K€p diKag.^ 

In relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Cap. 
88) says: *0b id scelus etiam sol currum avertit.* 

^1« 393"9^' These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which, as related by Hyginus (ibid), took place in the family 
of the Tantalides. Those deeds of an *unsettled mind/ 
however, appear to us only in a * ghastly twilight,' for night 
Covers them, as well as the great misery of the men, by her 
* heavy wings.' 

P. V. i. has : ^it finjlre 9fla^t l^at no6) mcl [(^rcdPfid^e« ®t^ä^id 
unb 5^^aten bicfec Unfeligcn ^f:hxüUt. 

L 397. P. V. i. has: Sag be6 ©cäuclö ein @nbe fein, * enough of 
these horrors.' 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miracle, that 
so noble-minded a person should be * descended ' from such 
a savage race. ((Sage mir, tüer bu bijl, P. V.) 

1. 402. The express. erfie ^dt is here used elliptically for 
erjle ^eben^jeit, i. e. since her * childhood* ; * at all times.' 

1. 410. 3tt>ifti^en denotes here * association ' ; *companion- 
ship,' i.e. twitb. Orestes was the common favourite of his • 
sisters, and grew up as it were, * between,' or rather * with 
them.* 

The Greek translation has : d^€\(f)aiv fierä ivo7v. 

1. 416, &c. Xrojenö, poet. gen. for Jlroja«, as (Snxeptn^ for 

The foUowing remark is very appropriately put in the 
mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

L 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to värious causes. See General Introduction. 

^ The above quotation is given according to the text adopted by 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. J^icr refers to Utoaijxt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. pcg has here the meaning of 'design.' 

1. 449. ängftlit^, * uneasily * ; * with anxious care/ i. e. with 
anxiety to evade bis ofFer. 

1. 450. This happy saying, which forms a familiär quotation 
in German, expresses, that long Speeches uttered to palliate 
a refusal are entirely thrown away ; for the person refused only 
hears the No ! 

1. 455. The adv. entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before fernen. 

I. 458, &c. Sifpeln, here in the sense of fliüfleni. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Dtintzer: IDie (Sitte ber Sluöfd^mütfung bed ^aufe« bur<^ ^änge 
bei ber ©eburt ijl nid^t gried^ifd^. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause *joy should twine the most< beautifiil wreath 
from column to column,' is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words »ie um eine S^eugeborne are intended to denote, 
* as for one bom anew/ i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Similar inflectional eiisions as in )>on @äu(' instead of )?on 
(BänUn, occur not unfrequently in Goethe's poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thbas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena. That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473. (2o bringt auf fie, *then . . . assails them'; *urges 
them on.' 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : 5)er Ueberrebung 
golbne Snnge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute * golden* (xpvcrcos). 
The epithet ;fpvo-o<rro/üioy * of golden mouth,* ©olbmunb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Ghrysos- 
tomus, &c. 

In the Greek translation the above two lines are rendered 
by : 

ofi<as ye Kai tot €Vfi€v^s avTmv fiaTtfv 
fivBoKri TTfido) p^pvcreoif äpSdirrercu, 

1. 476. Cp. 1. 468, note. 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the feelings of his own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

1. 496. Iphigenia alludes to the ' storm of passion.' 

1, 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499. Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
Sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her descent from 
Tantalus (cp. 1. 310, &c.). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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the reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to hira 
who was merely an * earth-born savage; or barbarian.' 

1. 501, See. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. L 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

1. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid to lose it, he exciaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. 

1. 503. Sei has here the sense of »crbteibe. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. loi, See. and I. 122, &c. and notes. 

1. 520, &c. Thoas States, that he will no longer restrain the 
wishes of the people, who demand the re-instatement of the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 522. Um meinettDUIen, &c., she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of people. 

1. 524. (Sr bi(^tct il^nen nur . . . an, *he only attributes to 
them.* 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &c. 

iym fi(v oZv 
ra ToPTokov 0€OL<rtv ioTtdfiaTa 
&jncrTa Kpiva^ iraibbs rjaB^vcu ßopq^ 
Tovs b* 4v6db\ avTovs Svras avOpümoKrdvovSy 
€S r6v ßfov rb <f)av\ov dva<f)€p€iv boKS>' 
ovbiva yap oifiai batpovcav tivat kokov. 

1. 528. The kmg calls the custom 'sacred/ because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. tag ®efe^ gebietet'^, &c. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason 'easily moved,' because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

!• 533» &c. The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because he found them hidden on the 
shore. 

»tcr^cr Sluftrl«. 

In the following söliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled with trochees. 

1. 538. IDu l^ajl SBolfen, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia 's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction, 

1. 540, &c. It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity which assumed, that even the 
gods were powerless against fate. I think, however, that the 
Word ©efc^icf is here not synonymous with (Sc^irffat, i.e. in- 
exorable fate in general, but rather in the signification of * a 
Single occurrence befalling a man'; *a Single fortunate or un- 
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fortunate event/ TTie rendering of bem — Slrmeii wonld, there- 
fore, be *out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.' This 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the * appearance ' 
of punishment (I. 442), saved her herseif. 

I. 544. Diana was, to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

I. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 551, &c. These lines express the remorse which haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood; however much he may 
lament the deed, the form of the slain, murdered by chance, is 
sure to lie in wait for his evil hours and even unintentionally 
terrify him. 
f 1. 554. ^tixnT&c. i.e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
/ the immortals love, &c. 

The expression bcr— ©efc^tcci^ter may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for twittjerbreitct, TrokvaTrtprjSy II, ii. 804 ; Od. xi. 
365, and for bet ÜÄenfd^ . . . ©efd^leci^ter, y«vos dvdp&p, II. 
xii. 23. 

U« 557-^0» The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own eternal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between Un^erblid^n (U 554) and ®tcrs 
Btid^en (1. 557). 

P. V. ii. has : IDenn fte [bie Unfkcrbltci^n] fyiben ii^x fWenfd^en* 
gefct^tcc^t Ucb, fte twüen ii^m fein furje6 Scbcn gerne frifien, unb 
c^cnnen i^m auf eine SSßeite ben ^itgenu^ bed ett>tgleu(!^tenben ^im^ 
me(^. 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El. 1. 1329) : 
tvi yap Ka/Ltoi toIs r ovpavlbais 
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3tt)citcr Slufjug. 

drjler auftritt. 

Orestes and Pylades are the two strangers to whom the 
Icing alluded (l. 532, &c.)) and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by bis command. 

1. 561, &c. Orestes feels the growing calmness of his soul to 
be a presentiment of death. 

1. 563. Goethe has, here and further on, appended the 
German accusative termination of certain proper names, to 
the abbreviated form Jpoll. 

1. 564. By (Rac^cgeifler are here meant the * Furies ' or 

* Erinyes ' who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 383, &c. and Eur. 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen, Introd, 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

1« 5^7* ^o^nxm^xtiä) is both a more expressive and more 
poeticai term, than l^offnutiö^ttoK. 

1. 568. The attribute ®emfl is here synonymous with 
Benimmt, ungtoeifel^ft, &c. i. e. * sure/ * clear ' ; * indubious/ — 
@öttertöorte=-=göttU*e ©orte. 

1. 571. Düntzer and Strehlke refer the expression ©ötterl^anb, 

* divine band,' to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to Interpret the term as referring 
to the *gods* in general, who deprived him of all enjoy- 
ment of life. I fully agree with the latter Interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, * who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.' 

The rendering of ©ötterl^anb by the Homeric expression 
Kparaia Moipa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

1. 573. To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequently used by Greek poets for * to die.' Cp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and i6iJ. 1281, &c. 

1. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates the fatal doom of 
his descendants, * never to obtain a glorious end in battle.* 

Cp. Eur. El. 1. 1175, &c.: 

OVK tOTlV Ovdfls OIKOS dOXlCOTtpOS 

rS>tf TavTaXelcav ovd* €<f>v ttot cieySvtov, 

L 576. It has been observed, that Atreus alone having been 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — the term Sl^nctt must not be 
taken literally; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of his ancestors had perished by a violent death, i. e. 
' that they had succumbed like victims in a miserable death^* 
he may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as 
having been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

!• 579> &c. Goethe follows the usual version (not adopted by 
Homer. Cp. II. xi. 389, &c.), according to which Agamemnon 
was killed by Clytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression Site — 
SBinfel, * than in a wretched nook/ or * obscure recess.* 

The clause »0 — flettt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus. 

1. 581. (Bo lange, i.e. until he will die as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
CEpeßos), and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
Tartarus. The expression Untccirbifci^e, i.e. *those dwelling 
underneath the earth/ is, therefore, a very appropriate, 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes after having 
killed his mother, declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c.), in allusion 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw * three black maidens,' 
Menelaus answers : ^ I know them, but I am not willing to 
mention their names ' (old* &s eXe^asy ovoficurai S' ov ßovXofuu), 
and Orestes rejoins, * Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread to name them* (aefivai ydp* txmaihevra b cmorpiirci 

1. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up; trickling 
down from the murderer, it shows the traces of his steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who * dog-like hunt him 
by the scent of his blood' (na(^ bcm S3(ut . . . fvürenb l^e^t). — 
The P. V. had: i^r Untembifd^en, bie i^r nad^ bem ©lute, ba^ »on 
meinen Stritten tvduft, »ie lofgelaffene J&unbe fpürenb ^t%t The 
redundant pron. i^r (1. 582) is here required, because the 
rel. pron. bie refers to the second person plural. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
advice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c.): 

etei/" rc$d' eWl ravbpoi iK(fiavit TCKfiap» 

€nov de fii^vvT^pos d(f>$€yKTOV (f)pabais. 
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r€TpavfiaTi(riJL€Pov yap a>s kv<op P€0p6Vf 
irpbs alpa koX araXayfibp €KpaaT€vop,€P, 

* Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
FoUow thou up that dumb informer's^ hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by red bloods* oozing göre track we.* 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 
Cp. also Aesch. Choeph. 103 ; 983, &c. 
1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower world. P. V. i. 
has : 2)ie örüne @rbc ifl fein Xummelpla^ für iatotn be« @rebu«. 

@on — fein, should not be aa arena for hideous *spectres.' 
The Word ^arot, which denotes in German, as larva in Latin, 

* a terrifying phantom,' is used in the plural for * furies.* 

The saying JDer — fein, forms in German a familiär Quota- 
tion. 

1. 590. Cp. 1. 112 and note. 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is *his guiltless partner,' because in 
assistmg Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo,, he 
was not guilty of any parricide, but helped to avenge his 
kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
Mycenae and Pylades voluntarily shared his * banishment.* 

The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, * that there is no greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one*s fatherland.* (El. 1314) : 
Kai tIv€S äWai a-ropaxcu pei^ovs 
rj y^s iraTpias opop fKXciircip ; 

1. 598. ©innen has here the signification of; *to purpose,' 

* to plan ' ; and in 1. 601 that of * to study ; ' * to consider.* 

It is probable, that the figure of speech, * to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths,* has been borrowed 
from the legend of Theseus, who did * wind up his way ' from 
the labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 601. JDenfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the accusative case, without any preposition. 

^oxä^t, here * list.* 

1, 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was * consecrated ' by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
Office — that she only *consecrates the victims, and others 

* This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to the furies only. 
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carry out the horrible immolation in the sanctuary of the 
temple.' (Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 40, &c.) : 

Kardp^ofiai fitVf a'<f>dyia d* aWoiaiP ficXct 

äpprjT ((TcoBcp TcJvd* dvaKr6pc»v $€as. 

I. 609. Ünmut]^ is here synonymous with üRigmut^, * despon- 
dency.* The pres. part. jtwifeCnb has in this place a causal 
signification, i.e. *by your doubting' (the promise of Apollo). 

II. 610-13. Slpott, &c. Euripides puts the mention of the 
oracular promise of Apollo in the mouth of Orestes. (Cp. 
Iph. Taur. 1. 79, &c.) See Gen, Introd, 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerful- 
ness, which is the usual accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Glytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the Image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 620. The adv. of manner jiiH is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

1. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe $af(e, Electra's sojoum in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the 'women 's 
apartments* (yvi^auccoi/inr), in which also the male children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

1. 622. ^ehommen is here synonymous with mit fd^toerem 
J&erjen. 

1. 628. From the subsequent admonition of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat 
modern turn of speech, ' that he should let the " infernal spirits" 
— by which he means the " furies " — in their nightly converse 
speak ofthat hour.* (1. 629, &c.) 

1. 651. J^elbcnlauf is a poetical expression for SJaufba^n einc^ 
gelben, i.e.* heroic career.' 

1. 632, &c. The Service of the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men, in this world. 

1. 634, &c. (Sie (|aben, &c. namely, at the time, when Aga- 
memnon was killed. In using the term Drfu^, instead of 
Jpabe^, for the *nether world/ Goethe gives here the pre- 
ference — as he has generally done in this drama — to the Roman 
mythological appellations, as being more familiär to Germans. 

1. 637. deinen (Saum, &c. i.e. ben <Saum feinet ©cwanbeö, 
' the border of his robe.' 

1. 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
nstance, »orben for getootben, is allowed in poetry only. 
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1. 640, &c, The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to his 
friend * What is life (to me) without thy companionship ' ? 

rt Se Crjp (rrjs iraipias 3r€p ; (Or. 1. 107 2.) 

1. 643, &c. These lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the house of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen. Introd. 

I. 646. The expression IDie — SBlüt!)e, * the half-nipped young 
blossom/ is here used to denote the neglected State of Orestes 
in his chiidhood. 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispositions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in his dejected mood, compares himself to a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, with daily renewed vivacity. Pylades thus play- 
fuUy transmitted his cheerfulness into his friend's soul, so 
that, forgetting his misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youth's fantastic dreams. 

I. 655. (Sag, &c., namely, Pylades should say, that his own 
>% oes began. P. V. i. has : 9D9it beiner l^iebe ju mir begann bein 
(Slenb. 

II. 656-61. Orestes believes, that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes into contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. 

Sßerratl^en in 1. 661 has here the sense of geigen. 

1. 665, &c. (Sinb bie, &c., i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. gittig is the poetical term for gtügel. 

1. 667. SÖiffen is here used in the sense of fl^ erinnern. 

1. 670. !Brufi is sometimes used, like ^eru for ' courage ' 
(cp. 1. 1894), and gaujl for *physical strength.' 

The Prose Versions have the plural : unfern Sll^ttlfterrn, which 
was subsequently changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the Singular, viz. bem l^ot^en Sll^n^erm; either to 
denote the 'ancestors' coUectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, who was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 671« @o, &c., namely, they hoped to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber. 

1. 677. 5)a fu](|r, &c., i.e. one of them would then seize his 
sword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the evening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb unfre fünpge X^aten ^in^fti, toie bic (Sterne 
unjd^Ug über unfern Häuptern auf. 

1. 68i. ^Dringen, here in the sense of brängen, 'to be impelled.' 
1. 684. Actions generally become magnified after the songs 
of the poets (2)cr 9Äunb ber JDid^ter) have roUed them on 
increasingly (vennel^reub toäl^t) ; i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

I. 687. @(^(ürft, * drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms, which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 
heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 

11. 697-700. Pylades asserts that he does not esteem the 
man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
does everything from vanity^. Nevertheless, Orestes should 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers to the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger of his father. 

P. V. i. has ; Sd^ l^alte md^te t)on bem, ber \)on ftÄ benft, lüie ba« 
3iolf i^n etttja i^reifen bürfte, attein bu barffl ben ®6ttem reici^Ud^ 
banfen, für \>ae, »a« (te burd^ bid^ ben Sünglinö f^on getf>an. 

1. 701. grolle may here be rendered by *happy,* and Bef eiferen 
by *grant.* 

1. 704. galten, here ' to die * (on the field of battle). 

1. 706. The contrasting expressions erfle and le^te are placed 
in German side by side, in order to express *a very high 
degree.* Here both may be rendered by * the highest.* 

Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroic age,' when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. 3)o(^ has here the signification of* after all,* *for all 
that,* i.e. * who after all was honoured by me.' — Cp. the Latin 
* tamen,' and the Greek o/icay, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for boc^ in the Greek translation. 

1. 7 1 1 . (Sie, &c., 'they have doomed the house of Tantalus to 
ruin.' Cp. notes to 11. 326, 574, &c. 

1. 714. Jßäter is here employed in the sense of * ancestors.' 

* Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misunderstood ; 
probably on account of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense of bet nur ba.rauf benft, i. e. * who only thinks ' (how). 
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The import of the speech of Pylades does not agree with 
the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 715, &c. S'limmt fi4 . . . '^intoeg, *earns/ 

1, 719. Cp. 1. 563, &c., and notes. See General Introduction. 

L721. Smarten is here used in the sense of »arten. Cp. 1. 
1553 ; and note to 1. 492 in my edition of Schiller's Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

1. 722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
used the ambiguous expression * to take away the suter from 
Tauris ;* which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
image of Diana. Cp. 11. 1928, &c, 2107, &c., and notes. 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contras^ between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©erul^iji is sometimes used in higher diction for ru^^ig. 

1. 731. The expression ba« fc^on ©efd^el^ne Stands here for batf 
ä^ergangene. 

1. 733. Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods. 

1. 738, &c. Unt feltfam finb, &c. In consequence of their 
having been captured, the two friends have already, strangely 
enough, arrived by mere compulsion at the very gate of the 
temple. 

I. 742, &c. Man*s prudence is only then of some avail, if 
heedfuUy it listens to the will of heaven, i.e. if it is guided by 
the hints Coming from the gods. 

II. 744-48. The Oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or * momentous 
deeds,' for the achievement of which, they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be, that the poet 
ailuded here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

11« 7 51-5 5« Cp. 1. 582, &c., and note, 

1. 761. Ueberlegter, * considerate ;* *mature.' 

1. 762, The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys^ 
seus, the valiant hero, who was * inexhaustible in cunning.' (Cp, 
Critical Introd,) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character ot Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the two friends he makes a Phrygian slave say : — 

6 d« ITCUS ^TpO(PLOV, KaKOfJLrjTaSf 

oiog *Obv<Ta'€vSf <7^(ya 86\ios, 

TTifTrhs dt <l)i\oiSf 6pa(Tvs eis dX^ai/, 

$vv€t6s ttoAc/aov, <l>6vi6g re dpcucav, Or. 1. 1403. 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of * toil- 
ing up to Olympus * has evidentiy been suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression audlocfen, *to drawout* (cp. the Lat. 
*elicere*), is very characteristic of the cunning of r ylades. 

1. 776, &c. It must be assumed that this much was known 
of the fate of Iphigenia, that she had escaped from some great 
calamity. Populär rumour placed then her origin in the 
land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near the 
Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacriiiced, must already 
have been known to the latter. Orestes believes, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which Covers him like expansive night ; and that the 
pious thirst for blood will unchain the old custom, which, as 
Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. Unfenntli(]6> * unrecognizable,' i.e. quite transformed. 

1. 791. @tet auf @incm @iim bleiben, *to adhere steachly or 
iirmly to the same opinion.' 



ßmiUx Sluftritt. 

Iphigenia unbinds the chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable omen, when the intended 
victims allowed themselves to be led to the altar without any 
physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades * to loose the hands of the 
strangers, for the consecrated must not be fettered.* 

a>r ovT€S ipoi fjojKcr £0*1 deafiiou 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 
1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in spe^king of the ' azure mountains of his native 
port,' Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 

1. 818. 3Del(^ unfetig, &c., *what adverse fate.' 

I. 821. l?ajlenber, here * oppressive.' 

II. 834-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some of the fabulous tales 
related by his prototype Ulysses. (Cp. Od. 13. 956, &c., 19. 
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172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the * land of seafaring adventurers and liars/ and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkling of truth, 
in his account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

l. 824. The apostrophe does not mark here the genitive 
case, but the elision of the vowel u, the name being Adrastus. 
All the names mentioned here occur in Grecian history, but 
there was no king called Adrastus at Crete. 

1. 827. Sttjifc^cn unö, &c. * between us grew up a rough and 
savage youth.' llrenncn, here * to disturb.' 

1.831. The expression be^ SSater^ Jhaft for *our mighty 
father * is Homeric. Cp. ßi'jy 'UpaKkrjelrj, IL 2. 658, 666 ; and 
the similar use ofts, ibtd. 23. 720. 

Gp. also the expression : jfiie rafd^e Jltaft ber teid^t l^injiet^enben 
?Jferbe, in Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Fünfter Gesangs 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. ©euteteicj^=mit reid^er S3eute. — jurücfe, for metrical 
reasons instead of ^utücf . 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes, as a Greek, 
in the destruction of Troy, is here emphatically shown by 
these few words, which imply that the stranger would be a 
* beloved man ' to her, if he assured her of the fall of the 
hated city. 

1. 845. It is hardly possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion : c^ liegt, i.e. * it lies in ruins.' 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Iphig, And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

PjL It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic force. 
(Gp. Iph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

l. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes that Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about his guilt, from fear that the latter 
would betray himself. 

1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries * Barbarians,' which first meant only * non- 
Greek,' and later on, also ' nide,' * uncivilized.' The designation 
of * Barbarians ' was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He was buried by bis 
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countrymen, together with his faithful friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Gp. Od. 24. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet fd^ön, 'beauteous,* as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his *beautiful eyes ' (11. 23. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was * beautiful in body,* pulcbro corpore. 
(Cp. De Excid. Troj. Hist. cap. xiii.) 

1. 864. Achilles was not only the bravest but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©ötterbilber, 
* divine forms,' which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two 
heroes. 

1. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen. 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is Said to have died by his own hands, in cpnsequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. 11. 541, &c.) 

The Word @ol^ must be supplied after ^\<x% Xckmon'^, which 
expression is an Imitation of his designation in Greek. 

1. 866. The term Xag Stands here for 8i<^t, <Sonne, i.e. baö 
Sid^t be« SSatcrlanbe« ; bie l^cimifc^e <Sonne. Gp. the expression 
poiTTifiov ^fiapy which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression lieBe^ $ctg may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet (icBe must be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun * my.' Gp. 1. 923, note. 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea exciaims, * that thrice, four timeshappy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy * : 

TpiiTfidKapes Aavaoi Kai rcrpaxef, ot tot oXoito 
Tpoii] iv evpeir]. Od. 5. 306, &c. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 

1. 872. In speaking of ' wild terrors,' Pylades alludes to the 
fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek heroes. 
The * sad end* refers, of course, to the death of Agamemnon. 

1. 874. geinblt^ aufgebraßter, *in hostile anger.' For the term 
®ott cp. note to 1. 330. 

i. 878. The expression SP^^^cenen^ ^oHm, Stands here for ^the 
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whole town of Mycenae.* Similarly Schiller says : JJwube tcar in 
S^roja« fallen. Cp. note to 1. 19. 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Glytemnestra in the * Agamemnon ' of Aeschylus. 

1. 880. See General Introduction, 

1. 883. Some editions have the less poetical reading:- tiefet 

1. 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia*s agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the unexpected, terrible tidings. 

1. 886, &c. S'lajri&batüci^ is here used for afe S'lad^barin. P. V. ii. 
had : ^ieUeid^ bift bu bie Xo(!^ter eine^ ©aftfreunb^ obn ytaö^jhaxi ? 

L 888. Oled^ne mir^, &c., 'do not bear me any ill will.' 

Gp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. 1. 277): 

(TT€f}y€i yap ovdeir ayyeXop Kaxatv eirS>v, 
(For no one loves the messenger of evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had ; baf id^ bcr @rfic bin, ber biefe @rauel melbet. 

1. 891. In the account of the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus. Gp. note to 1. 579 and 
Gen, Introd. 

1. 892. The term rul^ig is here used to express the feeling of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the * depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfuUy entangling itself* is based on Glytemnestra's own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 1353, &c.): — 
Strcipov dfi(l>iß\riaTpov, &(rir€p IxßvtaVy 
ir€pumx''i^, irXovTov tifjLaros KUKÖVy 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by : — 
* As round the fish the inextricable net 
Gloses, in his rieh garment's fatal wealth 
I wrapt him.' 

Gp. also for Unb fünfHid^, &c. Aesch. Ghoeph. 1. 485 : 
alaxp^s T€ ßovXexyroiaiv iv KoKiifiixatriv, i.e. Agamemnon was 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Gp. for 9le^, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts in the mouth of Electra, * that her 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net.' (pKoficvou 
doKiois ßp6\oiv €pK€(Tiv, El. 154, &c.). 

1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified the version of Aeschy- 
his. who describes Glytemnestra as carrying out the deed 
alone. 

1. 899. SSev^Ut, i.e. *with a covered face.' Agamemnon 
did not die in the open field, like a hero, nor was he honoured 

K 2 
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with suitable fünerd rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in bis * Choephoroe,' 
L 421, &c. 

1. 903. Aegisthus govemed the country of Mycene in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
called bis own both * the queen and the kingdom.' 

1. 903. S3öfe ivi% *evil passion.' 

I. 904. Unb einer &c.=«unb ein aiM, tiefe« Oefü^t bet Otad^e. 

II. 906-17. Cp. Gen, Introd. In the present passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild inteq)retation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Clytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Gp. Agam. 11. 213 ; 217-38 ; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have followed the same 
poet by putting in the mouth of the Peasant the words *■ for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence :' 

€S fi€v yap avbpa iTKff<^iv €i\ ok€i^6Taf £1. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any ' extenuating 
circumstances.' (Gp. El. 564, &c.). 
l 919. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 660, &c. 
rU ioTiv ff veävisi 
* 4s « • • • * 

Kai t6v affkiov 
Ayafitfivov* o>ff oiicrccp*, dvrjpara rc fU 
yvvaiKa vaibds r*. 
( Who is this maiden ? . . . And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about bis wife and children.) 

1. 923. Gp. note to 1. 869. The foUowing note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : * Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (tX^ä, <^iX»y Kpadirj) 
sectatorem. Gf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist. Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.' 



©rittet Slufjug. 

arfter Sluftritt. 

L 926, &c, Gp. 1. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 

l. 928. JDie gteit^eit, &c., namely, the freedom which the 
sanctuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 

1. 929, It is a well-known fact, that persons lying prostrate 
with a severe illness frequently enjoy, when on the point of 
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death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as' 

* death's herald.* Compare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightening before death.* {Romeo and JuIUt, v. 3.) 
1. 931. @agen is here used in the sense of 'to acknowledge.' 
1. 933, &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely * consecrated * the 
victims by cutting olF a lock from their hair. Cp. 1. 605, and 
note, 

1. 939. See note to 1. 161. 

I. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods' (^«01 7ra- 
rpSiOi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Vesta), the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a sacred hearth ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the offerings before 
the meals. 

©treifen, ' to touch in passing.' 

II. 945-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the Image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honour in her parents' house ; and it was also this reminis- 
cence which, instinctively, comforted her * inmost heart * with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls * mute,* because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his death in an 

* obscure comer.* 

1. 957. Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — ^the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. See Gen, Introduction, 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admiration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or affection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to this passsage : II y a lä un dementi formet ä ce 
que dit quelque part Ciceron que rce'ü qui voit tout, ne se voit pas 
Jui-meme (^tudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, quite groundless. 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the Chief seat of the gods, among whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, &c., were ad- 
mitted ; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forms of glorious bygone ages. 
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3tion, or 3Uinn is another name for %xt\<x. 

1. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice has been retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
word grau. 

Slegifll^en« is the genitive of the abbreviated form SlegifH^. 

1. 967. Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadfui deed with a direct afl&rmative, does so by 
the indirect, but still emphatic affirmation : tu fagji'^, ' it is as 
thou sayest.* 

11/970-73. As ill weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children's 
children, murderers of their own kindred, for an endless re- 
ciprocation of frenzy. 

P. V. ii. has : @o i^aben ^ntatd @nfe( ben ^uc^, gleic^ txntm 
unvertil^bam Unfraut, mit t>olIer ^nb gefät, unb jebem i^rer .^inber 
lüiebcr cmcn 3Äörber §ur evütgcn SÖet^feltout^^ «gtugt.' 

Aeschylus makes Clytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to 'mutual murder.' Cp. Agam. 11. 145 1, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia says that she had been so horror- 
stricken by the words of Pylades that she could hear no more, 
and asks for further explanation from Orestes. Cp. the 
passage from the P. V. further on. 

1. 977. 2!)a^ l(>olbe Äinb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Clytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a ' sllent 
petitioner' to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. 1. 
1241, &c.) ; and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says * that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.' 

©eftimmt be« ^aterd O^äd^cr, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients, it was a duty to avenge the murder of kindred. 
Orestes was, therefore, * destined ' to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fact mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has : D fag' 
mir an, »ad i^ 'tixxmti üon biefer 9lad^ri(i&t »etl^ört, iwnn mir'« 
bein trüber aud^ ^^^^'^^t ti>te ijl be« gro§en ^Stamme« (e|te $fianje, 
ben SÄorbgefinntcn ein auffcimenber, gefäl^rlid^er Olad^er, toie i^ Drejt 
bem (S(j^re(!endtag entgangen ? 

1. 980. The Take Avernus (Ital. Lago Avemo) is situated 
about nine miles from Naples. On account of the noxious 
mephitic vapours arising from it, and the gloomy groves 
covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
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entrance to the * nether-world' (Cp. Verg. Aen. vi. 1. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avemus ' Stands, therefore, here for 
the * nets of death.' 

1. 982. ©otbnc (Sonne, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it. 

1. 985. ©ajlfreunblid^ may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
* by ties of hospitality/ 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia ' to rein in and control 
her feelings.* 

1. 989, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 112 1-22. 

TO de /ifT* §VTVXiaS KaKOV" 

adai dvarois ßapvs alSu 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on US.) 

1. 991 . The verb toiffcn in the sense of ' to know of anything ' 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. üon. 

1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mother doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : 2)ic fei ben ©cttern 

überlaffen, Hoffnung unb Surd^t fjUft bem SBerkecä^er nid^t. 

The repetition of the conj. »cber instead of toeber . . . nod^ is 
now not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 997. The expletive aud^ has here, approximately, the 
meaning of * and indeed.* — The expression ganb bet J&ofl^nung 
Stands poetically for * human life ' ; * this world.' 

1. looi. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. S3ote is here used in the sense of ^erotb. 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain 
bury it in * night's silent and gloomy realm of the shades.' 
^öiimxdäi Stands here for Unterlpelt. 

1. 1009. In the foUowing account of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the version of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra, See General Introduction, 

1. 10 10, &c. Anaxibia, the second wife of Strophius and 
mother of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Cp. note 
to 1. 643, &c. . 

<Sd^tt)ä^er denoted primarily ' father-in-law,* but was subsC' 1 
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quently also used for * brother-in-law.* It is derived from 
the same root as ©d^ttjogcr. 

1. 1014. The expression ben Slngefommnen seems here to be 
used in order to denote that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1. 10 17. Unverfe^en is here used for uncmartet, — fcemb geflcibet 
—aU Stembe ^efleibet, i.e. *in disguise.' 

1. 1018. 911« bra(^ten fie, &c., i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. 

1. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him * to foUow the behests 
of Apollo.' Cp. Choeph. 1. 885, &c. 

I. 1025. 3n ^cft, &c., say * (which) had been stifled.' 

The foUowing incident is a free invention of the poet. 

II. 1027-29. Although the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

Electra says at the time of Orestes' return to avenge his 
father's death, * and my father's black blood still putrefies in 
the house.' Eur. El. 1. 318 : 

at/Ma ö* €Ti irarpos Karä (rreyas 

Cp. also Choeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Chrysothe- 
mis the third daughter of Agamemnon (Cp. note to I. 49), the 
Word ©efd^tDifter must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their 'mother who had become estranged tö 
them.' — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Ciytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the latter feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

©ttefgetrorben has no exact equivalent in English, nor'perhaps 
in any other language ; here the expression @ticfgcworbnc üÄutter 
denotes * a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.' 

Cp. the late Latin * novercor.* 

1. 1036. The mention of a * fatal family dagger' ((Sd^itffatö^ 
bold^) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with which 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Chrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and those of his brother Thyestes. Voltaire, in his tragedy 
* Oreste ' also speaks of a * fatal family dagger.* 
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1. 1039, &c. The conception that the gods happily spend 
their bright lives (bcn reinen Xa^ . . . felig UUt) is Homeric. Cp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word leben as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of * fresh' or 'bright.' The P. V. had : 
auf . . . reinen Söolfen. 

1. 1044. An *etemal fire' was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. Thepurity and calmness of the life which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

1. 1052, &c. In the foUowing passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — 
which are the furies that ceaselessly haunt him — after the 
ghost of his mother ^ had risen from the reeking blood of the 
slain.' 

The brevity of 1. 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker. Similar metrical changes and deviations occur not 
unfrequently in this drama (Cp. 1. 1055), and will easily be 
noticed and understood by the reader. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the * aged ' daughters of 
night {SvKTbs * naXaial iraibtt. Eumen. 1. 69). Cp. note to 1. 581. 

1. 1061, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his actual 
remorse, are represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panions of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. Before the furies leave their noctumal abodes 
in the * nether-world ' (Acheron) the vapours of hell rising 
carry with them in their circiing clouds the ever-present 
consciousness of the past, bewildering the souls of the guilty ; 
i. e. after a person has committed a crime, the consciousness 
of it haunts him unceasingly, and that consciousness is then 
followed by the tormenting furies. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only they were permitted to appear on the * beautiful soll of 
heaven-sown earth;* and exercising their privilege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is called gotttefät, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the goddess of the 
earth. 

* Prof. Paley and others have adopted the reading of ypoucu. 
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The description of the furies and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the 'Choephoroe * (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his * mother's vengeful hounds ;' 
and the chorus endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that * his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.' In the *Eumenides' Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies seated on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies, 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so with renewed 
vigour. Cp. also the grand Choral hymn in the ' Eumenides,' 
1. 311, &c. 

1. 1071. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c. A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 
may weave * a web of falsehood * as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a sympathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1. 1083. W. Taylor renders this line by */j stooping to tbe 
tombj Is seeking death! 

1. 1087. !Du f^cinji, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia's first address to him. Gp. 1. 941, &c. 

L 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. l. 625) ' What 
kind of grave shall be allotted to him, when he is dead* ? {ra!^o% 
hk TTOLos öefcTot /*', orav Qavua ;), the priestess replies : * A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm* (irCp Ipov ev^o» 
xda-fia T evpcaiTOv nerpas). 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess * Fortuna*; which would, in so far 
be plausible, as that goddess is described by Pindar as the 
daughter of Zcvy Swrijp, i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of Speech, in designating * the fulfilment of our wishes/ 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used in the P. V. 
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the figurative expression : reicä^t ber ©nobe, bcr fd^önjien %e6)itt 

1. 1096. Ungel^euet has here the meaning of * gigantic,' *vast/ 

1. II 00, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wisely prepared gifts. 

The expression Xaufenben is here used in the sense of * mul- 
titude ; * * common people.* 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the * to-morrow ; ' since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the *starry and roisty veil of 
every evening ' — closes before their eyes the prospect into the 
future. Gp. Goethe*s saying : 3Öa« bir baö @^icf fal bringt^ le^tt 
tx&f bct Xag. The P. V. had: Sebc« 5lbenb« g^ftimte J&uKc 
«erbirgt pe (i. e. bie 3ufunft) und ; and it is this reading which 
helps US to interpret the rather unusual expression : @tem^ unb 
9lebel^ü«e. 

1. II 12, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, violently grasping 
at them, taste to his own ruin the immature fruit. 

1. II 15. The P. V. had : Oöad cd auc^ fei, tagt mir biefed ®(ücf 
nid^t tt>ie bod ^^efpenji eined gef(!^iebnen ©etiebten, eitel «orubergel^eu. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version has been employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. *of a departed friend*; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry*. It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), 
after she had recognised her brother ; * unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards * : 

aroTTov TjBoväp tfXaßov, & (f>i\cu* 
deboiKa d* fK x€pS>u fit fjLTf TTpos al0€pa 
afiirrdfitvos <t>vyrf. 

1. II 24, &c. It is possible that the Mmmortal veil,* which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v. 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe ; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence; so that the meaning would 

* According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to tbe 
pbantom apparition of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. 1. 60, &c. Cp. note to i. 863. 
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be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and innocent priest ess, 
would take Orestes under her special protection she could not 
save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of 3mmcrtt)ad^eu, * the ever wakeful.* 

1. 1137. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Cp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. 1129. Sophocles says of the Furies (El. 478, &c.) : 

TJ^€i Koi iro\virovs Kai iro\v)(€ip 

a dfii/ois KpvTTTOfitpa \6xois 

XakKOTTOVS *Epivvs, 

* There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with bra%en feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.' 

1. 1131, &c. Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and barking in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.), but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a *horrid laughter.' Cp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions * smoke and vapour ' ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that a river flowed round the nether- 
world. Cp. Od. v. 1. 513. The earlier writers knew it under 
the name of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. II 44. This line contains a poetical inversion. The P, V, 
had : ^aft tu nur (Sine @cl^tt)cftcr, bic (Slcftra l^eif t ? 

l. 1146. Cp. Eur, Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

I*. Xeirret ö* iv olkois aXXov 'AyafjLcfivav y6vovi 

OP. \eXoiiTev *li\€KTpav ye napBevov p.iav, 

I^. ri öe, cr<l>ay€ia7js ßvyarpos ecm ris \6yos ; 

OP. ovdfls y€f irk^v 6avov(rav ov;^ opav (f>dos. 
(Iph. Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or. He 
has left a maiden, Electra. Iph. What ? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or, Only this : that she 
died and does no more behold the sun.) 

1. 1148. Iphigenia's questions about the house of Agamem- 
non arouse in Orestes anew the sting of remorse ; and the 
Erinyes blow away the ashes of oblivion from his soul, and 
will not permit the last embers of the terrible fire which 
consumed the house of Tantalus— still burning in himself — 
to become quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, there- 
fbre, that the destructive flame, purposely fanned and 
nourished by hellish sulphur, is for ever to torture his soul. 
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The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
the verb tjergUmmen, * to get gradually extinct,* is used in the 
reflective form. 

The expression J^ottenf^ioefet is probably a biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 1156. 9lau(i^h)erf is a rather more poetical form than 
SUdud^ettöerf for * incense.* 

1. II 59. The verb toernel^tttcn ('to listen to what another 
says *) without an objfect is used in poetry only. 

l. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him ; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his 
limbs. 

The reader will, of course, know, that the post-Homeric 
poets assumed three Gorgons; but Goethe alludes here 
specially to Medusa, whose head alone was so fearful, that 
a mere look at it turned people into stoiie. 

1. II 64, &c. Aeschylus represents the ghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Gp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. II 68. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exclamation : 
They call ! They call !* Gp. 1. 1131, &c. 

1. T172, Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestes 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. 1176. When Greüsa, daughter of Creon, king of Gorinth, 
was married to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 
ßünbet fi(3^ . . . Von mir fort, * spreads,' or * proceeds from me.* 
1. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an 'unworthy 
wretch * wishes to die * an ignominious death ' ahne — * locked 
up in himself* — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 
on mount Oe'ta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony caused by the * Nessus garment * which his 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

1. 1184. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a * revolving wheel.* The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 

* The exclamation @^ ruft is referred by sonie to 3^utterb(ut. This 
Interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
above. The expression ti ruft ; e^ l)at ßerufctt, is frequently used ;n 
German, in a general way, for ' there is, or there was the sound of a 
cry ' ; or * they cry/ &c. Cp. the Latin * clamatum est.' 
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explained by her in the following lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

1. II 88. Sl^denö is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
Avalos, i.e. * deliverer from care '), the epithet of Bacchus er 
Dionysus. The * Bacchants ' distinguished themselves in their 
worship of Dionysus by a boisterous frenzy, or an *unre- 
strained sacred fury.* 

1. II 90. Iphigenia asks Orestes to look at her and to judge 
from her aspect how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

I. II 97, &c. JDie cto'gc Cluette, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down mount Parnassus between the two cliffs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet golbcn is in poetical diction used for * beautiful,* 
* splendid.* 

II. II 99-1 200. Not brighter is the Castalian spring flowing 
from mount Parnassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds herwith a sea of Miss. 

The construction of these lines ofFers some difficulty. In 
the first instance the conj. ttjic, which is usually employed in 
Order to express the equality of two compared activities, must 
here be taken in the sense of at^, which after a comparative 
denotes the inequality of two compared actions. It is also not 
quite clear whether the line Unb tüte ein, &:c., refers to the 
preceding comparative, or to Stcubc. 

1. 121 1. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia *to advise him' (^ciö' i})n 
gute^t), how to escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe D ncl^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical vefsion, the line 
Stands thus : 

D m^mi [if)t @6tttx, nel^mt] 

JDen Söal^n x^m »on brm ftarren Sluge. 

I. 12 19, &c. Unb rettete, &c., i.e. *and bringing me hither 
saved me * ; * and brought me hither in safety.' 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual state of 
things. 

1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
might at once perish with them, so that she might not reserve 
her life for a heavier doom and greater sufferin^. 
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1. 1229, &c. In asserting that 'fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house/ Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Chrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

1. 1233. The poet expresses here symbolically the love of 
life by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Gp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exclaims: 

KOVK€Tl fJiOl <f>a>S, 

ovo dfXiov Toöe (fieyyos 

(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, note to 1. 573. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pooI 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of 'hell-bom dragons who 
destroy each other/ is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. 

1.1240. 3RÜ fold^it SäUcfcn, &c., i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassioned appeal. Compare the pathetic scene in 
the * Choephoroe,' where Clytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the 'Eumenides' of Aeschylus the 'indig- 
nant shade ' of Clytemnestra is represented as summoning the 
furies not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. Cp. note to 
1. 1066. 

1. 1252. The expression <Bta^ is figuratively used in German 
as * Steel * in English, for any * sharp weapon.' 

The verb »erfc^onen, without an objective case, is of rare 
occurrence. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 
* Oedipus Coloneus ' of Sophocles, the much-tried aged 
sufferer must once more feel his horrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his 
remorse. 

L 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once qalmed and appeased ; and believing that he has drunk 
from the * stream of Lethe/ or forgetfulness, he asks * for 
another draught of cool refreshment/ so that the last * agony 
of life * may be washed away from his heart. 
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Äratn>)f, lit. 'spasm/ is in German also used figuratively for 
the * paralyzing of the mind.' 

1. 1262. $)ci- Ouelle, &c., * plunged into the source of forget- 
fulness : * the latter expression refers, of course, to the river 
Lethe. 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
'shades* (1. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. gefdüt^ does not refer to (Sci^atten, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of be^ac^Uc!^. P.V. iii had : 
3n eurer <Sti((e labt gefäüige Otui^e ben umgetriebenen @o^n ber 
(ixU. 

1. 1266. (Selifpel is used in poetical diction for Slüfiern, 
* whispering.* 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
Cp. 1. I, &c., and note. 

1. 1269, &c., 2)ie t>errli(^ mit einanber (xä) freut, * who rejoice in 
glorious communion.' 

L 1271. The following lines express the perfect harmony 
which relgns among his kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Cp. 11. 336-388, and notes, 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted State of mind, is given by 
the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quaternarius, with frequent employment of 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, viz. 

\J — \J — Kt V» — V» — 

SJ — \J — \J SJ^Xf- 

\J—SJ— SJ — SJ — \J 

w» — w — W V — w» — 

w»— w» — w \j — sj — \j 

1. T289. J)en iäf nur (SinmaT, &c.,viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recollection 
of the time when his father proceeded on the Trojan expedi- 
tion. 

1. 1296, &c. The greeting (©ruf) of welcome was upon 
earth the * sure pass-word of murder * in the race of ancient 
Tantalus, and their joys begin only beyond the grave. 

The second— poetical — version had : 

Sluf (Srbcn »ar in unfrcm ^ava 
2)er aölüfcmm— Xob. 
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and P, V, 11 ran: 4&cift i^n toiöfcmmm! fluf (Siten loar'« i» 
uttferm $au^ ein ®ntg gum S^ob ! 

L 1301. The *aged sire* is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, wlvo had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and who, reconciled with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Cp. fbr the fate of Tantalus, 11. 3 10-325, 
and notej, and Grn. Int, 

1. 1 307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his Vision, among tiie host of his departed kindred, he con- 
dudes that the all-powerfiil gods have *with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroic breast,' i.e. that he 
is doomed to etemal punishment 



Strittet Slufhitt. 

IL 13 10-13 16. The Vision of Orestes still continues; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 1312. 2)ie @üte, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

1. 1313, All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — ^who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her. Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis 
the archer slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
5 do\ix^ vovaros ; ? ''Aprefus lox^aipa 
ois ayctvols ßt\€€aa-iv iTroixofievrj KaT€7r€<l>v€P ; 

(Od. XL 11. 172-73). 

1. 13 14. The expression ormer Steuitb does not stand here 
in apposition to !Di^, but is used as an exclamation; 

1. 13 15. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical Version, 
had : Jtommt mit, f omwt mit ju ^tttto6 X^xon, e« jiemt ben ©öften 
ben SBtrtl^ mit ©ruf m e^ten. In the last Version Goethe has 
changed fommt into fcmm', probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hawl letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrißcing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the Version 
of later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Cp. 1. 547, &c., and notej, 

1. 1323. In accordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
constant longing for the etemal light of the sun. 
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1. 1325. The P.V. bad: D ta§ meinen einigen, fijdtgefunbene» 
(i. e. Grübet), nid^t, &c. 

Far less poetical is the ioTOcation of Iphigema to Diana in 
£uripides (Ipb. Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

& \rjTOV9 K6p1Jf 

<ra<r6p fi€f TTfv frrjy UpiaVf nphs 'EXXada 
«IC ßapßdpov yrjs, Kai kKotfcus avyyv^d^ ^/xatf . 
^iXeiff de Kai <rv ahv Kaariytnjrov, o€d' 
^iXeZv de jcdfic roi/s ofiaifiovag SoKti, 
(O daughter of Latona, bring me^ thy priestess, safe inta 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deceit. As 
tbou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so believe that I too love 
those bom of the same parents ^ith myself*) 

1. 1337. Unb ifl bein SBiUe, &c., i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fuIfiUed. The 
conj. ba is here used in the sense of aUf * at the time when/ 
The P. V. had baf . 

L 1331, See, It must be assmned that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantime, been informed by Pylades of bis intended designsof 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had before — 1. 13 19, &c. — stated in a general way. 

1. 1336. The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forms, which were not tangible, When Odysseus 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
flitted from his hands, ' as a shadow or even as a dream * (Od. 
xi. 1. 206, &c.). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Motpai), were de- 
scribed as spinn ing out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that their safe 
return depended upon those slender threads. 

1. 1341. The P. V. had after the words gum erftenmal, the 
expression : feit meinen Äinberjal^ren. 

IL 1343-57. Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the retuming peace 
of his mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
follows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to trennt (L 
1354), form a parenthetical clause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunder was with 
the ancients principaliy Zeus ; but Goethe describes here the 
gods, in general, as producing lightning, thunder and tempests. 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might. 

The P. V. had : ^fft ©ottcr bic i^r, &c. Cp. note to 1. 582. 

1. 1345. The expression ^n&big^etnfi indicates here, that the 
gods gracioujfy grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do so jtemly amidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
winds. 

1. 1348, &c. !Do^ balb, &c., i.e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread anticipation into a blessing, and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1. 1351. fnf(3^crqut(fter, *newly refreshed.* 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

!• 1353» &c. The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
is gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

1. 1359. Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful functions, as: Untevirbifd^e 
(1. 580) ; bic 3tttmertt)a(3^cn (1. 1126) ; and also (Stinten (l. 1149); 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, @umemben (Gr. Elfitvidts), i.e. the ' gracious goddesses.' 

1. 1360, &c. The * brazen gates of Tartarus * are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression femabbonncrnb, i. e. * with a remote thundering clang.' 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fernaB bcnnemb. 

1. 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
World, as it now lay before him, to ' the earth which exhales a 
quickening odour * after a storm. 

1. 1363, &c. This line contains a poetical Inversion. The 
P. V. had : unb labet nti(!^ ein auf i^ren ^lää^ttiy &c. 

The expression SldAen is here used, according to Düntzer, 
to denote the extenaed sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoicing ; for it is only the wind which will swell their sails, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoicing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 
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Skrtcr ^nf^ug. 

The first thirteen lines of the foUowing solfloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called * logaaedic * metre, which con- 
sists of dactyls, foflowed by trochees. Some consider the 
▼erses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre. The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the foUowing manner : — 






&c., &c. 

H. 1369-81, The heavenly powers do not quite forsake 
mortal beings, and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. 

11. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a classical spirit, by designating the former by the 
* native town,' and the latter by the * distant shore.' 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex- 
pressed by the * arm of a youth in battle/ and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the Muminous eye of age in 
counsel/ i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The foUowing Unes are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades; for, possessing the 
sacred inexhaustible treasure of caimness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help to the restless 
Wanderer. 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not allow Iphigenia 
to give herseif heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise,' is mentioned as a fiirther proof of his 
thoughtful wisdom. 

1. 1398, It is a matter of course that the 'artftil words' 
were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1. 1400. Note here the nse of the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. The verb l^interl^atten, *to dissemble,' is an in- 
separable Compound. 
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1. 1404, &c. The interjection Sßel^ is used in higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exdamation of lament (cp. Sanders* Wörterbuch), — 
Here, the interjection SSBel^ ber 'S&ge, might perhaps best be 
rendered by Woe tofalseboodl 

1. 1406« A Word spoken in truth rdieves the heart, as it 
were, from a bürden, which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

i. 1407* ®eh»fl mo^en, ' to ootnfort.* — ättgften is used in poetry 
for the more familiär attgfligett, ' to cause anguish.' 

L 1408, &c The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but fUls with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot off, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted bullets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
on that legend. 

1. 141 4. The consciousness of being about to utterafalse- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the furies should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground, or lest he with Pylades and 
the crew might be discovered at the shore. 



Stoeitcr SlufhHtt, 

1. 1422. The expressions tearten and l^atrea are here most 
happily chosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
* expecting,' and the latter that of * waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount that he cannot conceive any obstacle to its 
fulfilment. 

1. 1427. JDeffcn toir, &c., * which we are unable to controL' 

1. 143 1, &c. 3^ragt bie <Sd^ulb, &c., viz. he has upon him the 
guilt of having shed ' kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. 1. 1171): 

oticetoy ^6ov t6v (fySpov KtKrqyAvoi, 
(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 

1. 1435. Uebel is here used in the sense of ' malady/ or rather 
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* frenzy.' In the P. V. Iphigenia says <rf Orestes that he was 

* in M Sßol^nftnitö obfi^enlid^e Sßanbe geftffelt.' 

1. 1438. The expression mit mf(^er SBcHc is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites, to bathe the image of the goddess witk 
' fresh running water/ and not with the ' lustral waters * kept 
in the lemple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Euripides 
(Iph. Taur. I. 1188, &c.), 'What is to be dooe with the 
strangers ? ' the foUowing dialogue occurs : 

I^. ayvois KoBapfiols npStTa viv vhftai BiXn», 
00. fnjyaia'iv vdarav ^ Bakaara-lif dpotr^ ; 
I^. fidkaao'a icXv^iri vapra ra»6pam»v Kmcd, 
BO. ovKow wpos avTOP vaop cjcirtTrrcc irXvdoif , 
1$. €pffftias dcc* jcat yap aXXa dpdfrofuw, 
« * * * * 

I^. äyviareov fzoi Kai ro rris 0€ov ßperas, 
(Ip6. I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. 7h, 
With spring of water, or with the moisture of the sea ? fyir, 
The sea washes off all the iils of men. Th. Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? fyh. Solitude is needfiil ; for 
we shall do other things besides. . . . Ipif, I nnist also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

}. 1444. ^ted, &c.y i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. (Erbringen is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than erglDingen, * to enforce.' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
assertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
message, 'which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them ' — i. e. her consent to marry the king would 
be beneGcial to the State, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers. 

1. 1456. ^06 i(^ ^otnaod^U^ &c. Iphigenia evidently alhides 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 

1. 1457. This line ran in the P. V. : Slc^ toör'^ cd 3«t, bcn Sinn 
^u änbem. 

1. 1458. This line contains the general Statement that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feehngs and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

1. 1461. Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk aül, i. e. her own f ate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render tß in 
the foUowing line by * CTerything/ than by * my fateJ 
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1. 1463. Tfae gods are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and ke should not wait fbr tfaeir direct 
and miraculous interference; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

I. 1468, &€. The mihd of the soldiers has now long been 
dlsused from the cruel sacrifices, and many of tbem, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human face is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

II. 1477-82. The Import of this passage, which is one of 
the most difficult in the whole drama, is this : mercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human form, nowhere establishes 
its sway more quickly, tfaan among a vigorous, youthful 
people which, abandoned to itself and its own vague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
üfe ; Le. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primkive people which toils on, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than sen undefined instinct, or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplisiied. 

The term ^ilbe is very comprehensive, as it includes the 
notion of * mercy,' < charity,' and ' humanity.' Cp. for trüb unj» 
unlb, «o^^to 1. 1530. 

1. 1483. The mind of Iphigenia being already moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1. 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her instinctively what course 
would be proper for her to pursue. 

1. 149 f. Tfae pain which Iphigenia feels seizes powerfiilly 
her soul, but it cannot have the efiect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

L 1495« The clause: 9&aa ftäf tdäft (^giemt, 'which to do is 
not right,' is in the translation to be placed after txtonUn ttnlL 



tDritter Sluftritt 

1. 1503. The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because it shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

U. 1506-9. A stream of joy had *overflowed* the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 
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1. 1509, &c. Iphigenia had never considered it possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actmlly 
*■ grasped the impossibfe/ AU the preceding versions had : ^ad 
tlnitic9U(J^e l^ieU ici^ mit ^önbeH gefaf t\ 

1. 15 II, &c. ©^ • . »um mi^ ^u tegcn, * to Surround me/ — 
This passage refers to Iphigenia'is rescue at Aulis. Cp. General 
hitroduethn, 

1. 15 16, &c» 9Äei»c» SBnifeet, &c., Le. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in I. 15 10. 

1. 15 19. Her sout was onfy bent on their safety. — ^Votkoffcti^ 
Iringen, ' to strive osward/ 

1. 1521. (^0 lag, &c., i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with th£ same feeting of satisfection with which the mariner 
tums his back on the clifis of a desolate island. 

I. 1525» Deceit in itself was hateüil to her^and now it has 
become doubty detested, as she is to practise it on her bene- 
factor. 

L 1526» O^^noUj to II 869^ 9^3. 

L 1537. Iphigenia begins now to warer in her resolution, 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

IL 1528-31. Iphigenia had hitherto !ed in her limited sphere 
of action a life of chifdlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a confiict between her wishes and her duties; she has n& 
more a distinct conception of Her own obligations and the 
exigcncies of the worM, and thus, leaving^ the secure ground 
of her solkude^ she embarks on the sea of fife, the wa¥es of 
which toss her about, and her misd is filled with ^gloomy 
anxiety.* 

The expression trüB wtib Bang is here used to denote the 
*" vagueness and anxiety ^ of the feefings of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as trüB uiib toilb (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 
primitive people, which leads an unciviUaed life, without any 
definite object. 

Stertet «ufttttt. 

1. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fect that the furies did 
not approach Orestes ©n the * unconseerated ' ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

1. 1541, &c. Umlöbtm may here be rendered by *to shme,* 
and fein lodig fym)^ by 'his head with curling hair.*^ The 

^ The Interpretation that the expression bad ttninögU4€ refers \^ the 
reicue of Iphigenia, seems to me rather far-fetched» 
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epithel (orfig must here not be taken as an attribute of yonthful 
or efTeminate beauty, but like the Greek oiiKos, applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as ' bespeaking manly strength.' 

1. 1543. The expression »oU denotes here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

1. 1549, &c. These lines form a iine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not Single spies, 
But in battalions. 

1. 1553. The Hendiadys traurig unb erttartenb Stands here for 
in trauriger Erwartung, as above trüb unb toilb (1. 1479) for in 
trüber ffiÜbl^it, and trüb unb bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in trüber 
^angigfeit. Cp. also note to 1. 81. 

1. 1554. The Statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes is a further confirmation of 
his recovery. 

1. 1557. (Sd fel^net, &c., i. e. each band longed to grasp the 
oar. 

l. 1563. Euripides represents the image of Diana as of smali 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were * well-practised * in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this way the fact could be explained that Iphigenia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived. 

1. 1569. The expression !Iug is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of * shrewd,* * artfuL' 

1. 157 1. SWann may here be rendered by * friend.' 

1. 1580, &c. ©(j^Idfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
'head.' 

SBarutn ^a^ bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf ehca« ben!en, corresponds to the 
English * to think on something.* 

1. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason, she could not behave towards 
him differently. 

1. 1591. The idiomatic phrase ed j^tel^t {t(i^ gefäl^r(i(]6 pfammen 
denotes * dangers gatjier ; ' * dangers assume a more threa,ten- 
ingaspect.' ^ r* a »^ -*. r-cu<^ c ri« f t< ^ r ^ * r^c 

1. 1595. @r bringe, &c., i.e. whatever message he may bring. 
1. 1601. By pretending that she keeps both the prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, and not allowing Arkas to 
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see them, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to the 
king, and thus she would gain for them ' breathing time.' 

1. 1603. 3)cm raul^, &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the * holy image.' 

L 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c., and Orestes has been healed, even 
before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. Cp. 11. 
610, &c., 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line offers considerable difficulty, and has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression Seifen* 
tnfcl can only point to Delos — ^the central Island of the Gyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was * the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; ' but on the other band, the image of 
Diana was, according to II. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actually Delpbos instead of 
Setfeninfel. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an Island; besides the expression l^inüber 
shows (1. 1608) that he thought here of Delos. 

1. 16 IC, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
paternal abode. 

1. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

1. 16 19, &c. As flowers turn to the light of the sun, so her 
soul, Struck by the ray of the words of the dear friend, turns 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. fi(j^ (1. 1622), which is gram- 
matically superfluous, makes here the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1625. The expression ftiU öcrfinft is rendered by Miss 
Swanwick by * in silence droops.' 

1. 1628. @ntta)ifelte is here simply the present conditional, i.e. 
* would soon mature it.* 

L 1630. JDie fe^ttli(3^, &c., *who wait in anxious expectation.' 

1. 1632. 5c(fcnbufd^ is a * thicket gro wing on, or between rocks. * 
That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, has been 
mentioned before. Gp. 11. 1089, 1220. 

1. 1634. Xraucrjug, * air of sadness.* 

1. 1635. The verb gleiten is to be supplied after @onne. 

1. 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greater than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded an alliance with 
it for the deception of man. The P. V. had : 3^0« ^W ' ^llut 
in ber Surd^t ifl V\t ©efal^r. 
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1. 1645. Cp. for gebeut, nott to 1. 54. 

l. 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. 93or Oöttetti, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before the gods and men. 

1. 1649. Too rigid Claims on ourselves betray hidden pride. 

l. 1650. 3(i^ unterfud^e nici^t, &c., Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

1. 165 1. Some Interpret this line as meaning 'that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious 01 acting rightly (re(^t « predicat. adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; ' whiist others 
explain it to denote, ' that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (re(3^t=adv.) feel the good she would accomplish, 
then she must also respect herseif.' The latter version seems 
to be the more correct one, because according to the pre- 
ceding line the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would 
not act rightly in deceiving the king. 

1. 1652. ®ang unbeflerft, &c., i.e. the heart can only then 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, or 
unspotted; i.e. when it can reproach itself with nothing 
whatever. 

I. 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider too^t as denoting ' indeed,' and others take it 
in its original signification of ' well/ the collateral adverb of 
the adj. ' good.* 

II. 1657-59. The human race is so wonderfully constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can maintain himself pure and straight- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to others. 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : biefeö itUn, * earthly, or 
human life ; ' and here : bied ®efd^(e(j^t, for bod inenf(!^li(j^e ®e$ 

I. 1660. SefleHt fein denotes here ^to be called upon.' 
1. 166 1, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e. to do one's duty in accordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of periforming them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

1. 1668. gragt fi(3^*0, *can there be any question?' 

1. 1674, &c. One can see that Iphigenia has not experience 
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{ \y of misfortune, for she does not know how painful a bereave- 
^cV ment is, and she is not even ready to make the sacrifice of 

V, 'pV* uttering a false word, in order to escape a great calamity. 
■^ ' ^ 1. 1680, &c. The notion that 'necessity' is paramount to 

everything eise, and that her stern hint is supreme law even to 
J\ the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek dpdyKrj). She listens to no 
Ji-v. £/ advice; and is, therefore, described by the poet as the *un- 
^r Jfi • counselled sister of etemal fate.' — Later writers described the 
^ J,r Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of * necessity.' 

r^' 1. 1688. 3)er (Rettung f^öneö (Siegel, i.e. the image of Diana, 

the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
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^ ^ Iphigenia and himself. 
^^^li* J Sanfter STuftritt. 
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1. 1689. The expression bie !EReinigen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by ' my beloved,' or * those 
dear to me.' 

1. 1691. Gp. for the form Bang unb Bänger, note to 1. 21. 

1. 1692, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yearned to retain, is described by her further on (1. 
1699, &c.). 

1. 1695, &c. The demonstrative is here used for the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

1. 1696. The verb aBnel^men, used intransitively, denotes * to 
diminish' ; *to decline.* — (SnbUd^ in 1. 1698 is equivalent to am 
(Snbe. 

1. 1701, &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the *deep- 
defiled house* of her ancestors serves also to explain her 
yearning — as expressed in the opening soliloquy of the present 
drama — for her retum home. 

1. 1706. The word SBatertcett has been formed by Goethe in 
analogy to the expression ^eimattoelt, ' native land,' with which 
it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, the * uncounselled sister of fate' (1. 1684), 
is called deaf, because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 17 12-17. The Titans, who are represented in Greek my- 
thology as the * ancient race of gods,' were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harboured 
consequently a deep hatred against the * new race of gods ' 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Cp. note to 1. 
328.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 
breast, on aecount of her undeserved sufferings. 
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The seat of the * new gods * was Mount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the * old gods ' from that mountain. 

1. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of his 
heart the Image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Gp. my 
Notes to Goethe's poem : 3)a« ©öttltd^e in the JDeutf^e filjrif, 
P» 377 (Golden Treasury Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the * new gods ' ; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearful 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit ' had been aroused in her. 
Cp. on Tantalus' tragic fate, note to 1. 328, and Gen. Int, 

1. 1721. 93om Qotbncn ^tul^lc, &c., i.e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The foUowing celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final short syllable, viz. 

w — w — 
&C. &C, 

The song gives in grand poetic outlines a description of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second contains 
a waming to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.* The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
time — as the fourth Strophe describes — the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in * everlasting feasts ' (ctüigen Sejlen). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from offerings^. The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They turn away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 

' The defeated Titans were thrown into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the giants Enceladus and Typhon, who also had contested the rule of the 
gods, were buried by the latter under the volcano Etna, 
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behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

11. 1762-65. Gonstrue: di i^exä^t ber SScrBanntc, ber Slltet, in 
nä^ttt(^cn J&ö^len auf bie Siebet ; benft an bie Äinber unb (Snfel, &c. 

The verbs l^or^en and benfen are used in poetry only without 
any preposition. 

The expression Unb j[ä^üMi ba« ^au^jt denotes the discontent 
and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 



(Srfler Sluftritt. 

1. 1769. The *perplexity' of Arkas consists in his doubt 
whither to direct his suspicion ; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1. 1774. SGBeil^e may here be rendered by Mustral ceremony,' 
or *rite.* 

1. 1780, &c. Thoas commands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a watchfiil 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

3tt)eiter Sluftritt. 

1. 1787, &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scythian makes himself heard in these lines. 

I.1791. The * wrath' is here calied * holy,* because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

I. 1796. 8o(!t . . . l^erauf, 'calls forth.* 

1. 1799. Iphigenia not wishing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

1. 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1. 1801. 2)er is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron. — 
<So fu^t, &c., * she has recourse.' 

1. 1803. 5(th>eriäl^tt, here * prescriptive/ *vested,' i.e. a pro- 
perty hallowed by long enjoyment. 

t The preceding versions had : Unb ^antat tjcxäii in feiner ^öl^le. 
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^Dritter auftritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb erjdl^lcn with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higher diction only. 

1, 1807. äßeiter is here used in the sense of * more fully.' 

1. 1808. It would seem that Iphigenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 10. Iphigenia represents the intended offering as a 

* cruel resolution,* in accordance with her own conception of 
human sacrifices. Cp. I. 522, &c. 

1. 18 II. The adcent is tobe placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that theking should not have come himself. 

1. 18 13, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the 
guilt, is in German emphatically pointed out by the expression 
faffen, lit. * to snatch ;' * to seize.' 

I. 18 15. 2)üd^ feine, &c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement. 

II. 1816-20. The tenour of these lines betrays a touch of 
the * Titanic ' feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufFerings. ^Cp. 1. 171 2, 
&c. and notes), She likens the absolutely ruling sing to the 

* cloud-gatherer ' {petjx^rjyepera), * high-thundering * (v^ißpc- 
fi€Tr}s)f and * lightning-hurling (daTepoTnjTrjs) Zeus ; * for, like 
him, he plans death in gloomy clouds, and whilst his messengers 
flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god. — Gp. 1. 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine ^oten, &c., contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 182 1. The verb tönt, which is here used transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters.' 

The king*s remark shows that he properly judges the Im- 
port of the words * uttered * by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
Office, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

1. 1824. {Rafd^ is here used in the sense of ungeftüm. 

l. 1827. Unb fo%fam, &c. In readily fulfiUing the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
P. V. had : Unb biefe golöfatnfeit ift einer @eele f(j^önfte Steilheit. 
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L 1830. <r)ürt, i.e. in her parental home. 

1. 183 1. Cp. 11. 5q6-io. 

L 1832, &c. Iphigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion only in his resolution to sacri- 
fice the strangers. Gp. 11. 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834. The law of hospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Cp. Od. ix. 1. 270, &c.) 

L 1835. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker. 

L 1840. Cp. the lines of Sbphocles (El. 212, &c.): 

rä be Tois dvvarois 
ovK epiarä TrXdBeip, 
le. * one must not quarrel with those who are more powerful, 
so as to attack and provoke them.* (Cp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

I. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could always discern what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetitjon of the adv. immer by no means ofFend^ the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down — according to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rather makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

1. 1843, &c. Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feel- 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1848. 3u<ft fc^on, 'was already raised.' — The verb jucfen 
when applied to weapons, denotes * to raise,' or * draw ' with 
a quivering motion. 

1. 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by: 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my soul' 

1. 1854. !Du toeift c3, i.e. that we are bound to renderto the 
distressed the benefits received from the gods. 

1. 1857. @i^ freuen is here used in the sense of 'to triumph 
over.' 

1. 1862. S)ie Siebte, &c., *the innate rights of his heart,* i. e. 
the rights of humanity, 

1. 1866. 2)aö Sooö, &c., *the chance of arms is changeable.* 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
foUows : Slu(^ ben (Sd^toad^en fyit bie ^latur gegen Xxui^ unb $dttc 
nid^t ol^ne §ülfe getaffen. 

1. 1870. (Sie gab, &c., 'she makes him delight in cunning.' 

1. 187 1. SSalb totiä^t, &c., i. e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade thfe commands 
they have received. 

Iphigenia, whohad gradually begun to disclose indirectly her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by alluding to the presence of 
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her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, according to 1. 1875, is fuUy understood by Tboas. 

1. 1874. The pron. jle refers to 8ift. 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward ofFat 
the outset the evil fate — i.e. the commission of a wrong— 
which threatens to orercome her. 

1. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as Supplik- 
ants or petitioners. Here the prayer itself is metaphorically 
calied * the lovely branch.' 

1. 1883. SWcitt Snn're^, &c., i. e. her innate right of freedom, 
Cp. 1. 1863 and note. 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by 
Diana, it is natural that Iphigenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whetber she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position. 

1. 1889. The first Impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were— but then she recoUects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a declaration ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre —which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. 

I. 1890. Sßo^t is here used in the sense of ' probably.' 

II. 1892-1936. In the following speech, which is one of the 
grandest in the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif whether man 
alone has the privilege of performing heroic and unheard of 
deeds ? Whether achievements of physical prowess and dar- 
ing alone can be calied giorious and deserve admiration, and 
whether there remains nothing great for woman to perform, 
except by vying with man in the accomplishment of savage 
and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif at the con- 
ciusion that for woman too the path of heroism is open by 
acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacriiicing her life 
and that of her beloved ones ; and finally she discloses the 
plot to the king. 

L 1895, &C. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring and affect so deeply 
even the narrator hims^lf, that they ^shuddering uplift his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The above is an allusion to the ^ wandering epic singers ' 
who used, in andent times, to recite the deeds of the heroes. 
Cp. 1. 681, &c. 
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11. 1898-T904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of king Rhesus before the Trojan camp, by Diomedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy ' Rhesus.* 

2ßic unvevfel^, &c., i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, like a sudden unexpected fire. 

* 11. 1904-7. These lines allude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, on proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over cliffs, and through mountain- 
forests — to clear the road from robbers. Cp. 11. 667-72, and 
notes. 

1. 191 1, &c. The clause unb — rd^en does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to 3öeib (1. 1908). The Amazons did not 
bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not belong to the Amazons 
proper. 

1. 191 2, &c. Sluf unb ab fkeigt, *moves up and down'; * vi- 
brates through ' ; * revolves.' 

I. 19 16, &c. It must be assumed that the following invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Cp. 1. 12 15, and note, 

The phrase : (Sttoai Scmanb auf bic ,^ie legen, for ' to leave 
anything to the decision of another,* is Homeric. Cp. oW ^rat 
fi€V Tavra B€S>v iv yowaa-i «cflrai (II. XVÜ. 514, &C.). 

II. 19 17-19. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are truthful 
— to glorify through her conduct the power of truth, and then, 
strengthened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the 
king the plot which had been laid. 

1, 1929, &c. The wording of the oracle is here given as inter- 
preted by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
remnants of the house of Tantalus. 

1. 1956, &c. These lines contain somewhat of a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Cp. 11. 495, 499-501. 

IL 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and 
everyone, born under any clime, can hear their voice, if the 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly, i.e. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passion. 

1. 1942, &c. The silence of the king, which is indicated by 
the pause after fliegt, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost sou). The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and 
Pylades. 

1. 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulär, the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach ; but it is quite 
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adapted to the agitated State of the Speaker, and may almost 
be Said to consist of two Short lines. 

I. 1947, &c. Ucbcrcilt »orfäjU^, * through my rash resolve.* 

II. 1953-56. 1 hoas feels now that Iphigenia fuily believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the impostors have, cun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so long led a secluded life, but who 
now easily and readily gives credence to her own wishes. 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deceived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deception. 

1. 1959« ^0 laf fte faKen, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

1. 196 1. JJUppemnfct, *rocky island* 

L 1965. Cp. for the form grauen, note to 1. 966. 

In the following lines Iphigenia completes briefly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
retum to Mycenae. Cp, 11. 1 699-1 702. 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very effective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her, and then she describes in what that 
promise consisted. The reverse form would have been com- 
monplace. 

1. 197 1, &c. Cp. 11. 290-94. 

L 1974, &c. 2)en , . . entferne, *get rid of ;' 'release himself 
from.* 

1. 1976, $)en er ni^t l^ojft, i.e. which he hopes will never 
occur. 

1. 1978. 35en ^arrenben, the expectant petitioner. 

1. 1979, &c. The adv. unwiUig, *angrily,* refers to bei* 3orn, 
here * my wrath.* 

©ifd^enb is here used in the sense of ^if(!^cnb. 

11 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has perceived from the tenour 
of the king's last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the flame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to let mercy shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred flame of the altar, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and joy*. 



* The extreme difEculty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or commeatator has put a 
different meaning in it. I have been guided in my explanation by the 

Prosc Versions, which ran: D lag bte ®nabe, tote eine f(!^öne gtamme 
U6 SlUard umfränjt »on Sobgefang unb Sreube lobern. 
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1. 1986. Cp. ]. 1800, and note, 

I. 1990. Thoas avers that reflection is also needed for doing 
good, as the latter may perchance engender evil consequences. 

II. 199 1-2. It is through 'hesitation' that good is tumed 
into evil, since a good action performed too late may yield an 
evil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to deliberate, 
but act only according to the promptings of his heart, is quite 
in accordance with her own mode of action. Cp. 1. 1650. 

Vierter Sluflritt. 

1. 1993, &c. It raust be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been * discovered * by Arkas and his 
followers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

1. 2001. The injünction : * command your warriors to pause 
in their struggle/ is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

günper »luftritt. 

1. 2013, &c. The crew had not been routed by the king's 
soldiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
ship, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue. 

1. 2016. It shows the discernment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of his look. 

1. 2018, &c. @Icic^ ijl, &^c. This refers to the followers of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose temerity will soon be punished ; 
for they retreat already and will bc destroyed. 

1. 2025. gartet |li[I, *await calmly.* 

<£e(^Pcr Sluflritt. 

I. 2041, &c. Having implored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a teore 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly struggle ^ 

* Mr. W. Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defend the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his trans- 
lation : * Strabo says of the dispute concerning the possessio!) of Eleia, 
which was settled by Single combat, that it was determined Karä tOos ri 
iraXaibv rS)v *EX\4iv(av, b. viii, p. 357. So that this defiance is not a Gothic 
and misplaced idea, as a foreign critic woald insinuate.* 
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11. 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into a law. The subjects imitate the noble actions 
of their king, and thus they becomejaw by custom. 

1. 2055. The glance of kindness is called * rapid/ because it 
speediiy discerns the want of the suiFerer. 

1. 2062. JDcm Seinbe jicJ^en, *to make a stand against the 
enemy.' 

1. 2068. The construction dr faKe ftlc^, for tt?enn er au^ (even 
if he should) fatte, could be used in poetry only. 

Cp. 1. 28, and note, 

1. 2070. 2)er überBliebncti, * of the surviving.* 

1. 2072. JDur^geweintcn, *spent in weeping.' — ^ur^n>eitiett 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had üon taufenb bur^tücinten klagen imb Sfldc^^ten, The 
elision of the plural term en, adopted by Goethe in the last 
Version, would be permitted in poetical diction only. 

1. 2074, &c. §ßergeben« jt(3^, &c. * in vain mournfully yearns 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away.' 

1. 2077. ^ag bcr SBetrug ttid^t, poet. Inversion for : baf nid^t ber 
^Betrug. 

I. 2079. Slcigig is here used in the sense of * assiduously * ; 
^ carefuUy.' . 

II. 2082-86. The incident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was born with * a mark as of three stars ' on his right 
band — which circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
band — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

11. 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been 
partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who makes in 
Electra (1. 573, &c.), an old servant of the Atridae recognise 
Orestes by * an old scar on his forehead, which was the trace 
of a bleeding wound he received from a fall while pursuing 
with Electra a bind in his father's house.' 

ov\r}v ita^ d(l)pifv rjv ttot iv irarpos dofiots 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. 2)ic Slcljnttd^feit beö a5aterö«bic SlcT^nli^fcit mit bem 
33atcr. 

1. 2094. %[^ Sengen, &c., i. e. as testimonies of her assurances. 

I. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the ' Single combat ' 
proposed by Orestes, but a contest in general between his 
soldiers and the crew. 
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IL 2I02-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonautes in search of the * golden Fleece * — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
CQurse, not always successful in other rapacious enterprises. 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to give up the Image of the goddess, and sees besides 
the impossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris ' 
cannot refer to the Image of Diana, but pointed to his own 
sister. 

1. 2 1 15. IBofct ftd^, lit. * will be dissolved ; * i. e. * will disappear,' 
or * terminate.' 

1. 21 17. Mark the use of the verb gebenfen with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of * to mean anyone * ; * to have anyone in 
yiew.' The P. V. had : unb ev »erlangte bi^. — !Die ftrengen SÖanbe, 
&c., i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c.), are now loosened. 

1. 21 19, &c. The foUowing lines describe the beneficial 
influence exercised on Orestes by the presence of Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the Image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c. Unb fd^üttclte, &c., *and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.* The sufferings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then foUowed his re- 
covery. Cp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

2)ann entj!o(>'6, &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. Steu genieß td^, &c,, i. e. life now lay before him 
in all its brightness. 

matlj in 1. 2027, Stands for Olatl^fd^Iug, *decree.' The latter 
expression occurred in the first versions. 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or Images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and secret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard of the town where they 
were concealed. The most celebrated of those Images was the 
Trojan Palladium, which had to be carried off by Odysseus and 
Diomedes before it was possible to take the city, *the im- 
mutable fate of which was attached to the possession of the 
sacred Image by a mysterious divine decree.' 

1.21 30. ä)ie ©d^ü^erin refers to bic^, and not to the preceding 
fic. 

1. 2131. 3n einer, &c., * in holy stillness;* i. e. like the Palladia, 
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IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. l6j 



which used to be kept hidden and secret. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 

1. 2138. ©ntfül^nten J&atte, * redeemed abode.' 

1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with the 
ancient Greeks the sceptre only, and later the * diadema,' or 
ornamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word .^cne as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

I. 2140. Gp. 11 279-83. 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the moral of 
the drama. Gp. Critical Introduction, 

1. 8151, &c. Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
abruptly given permission *to go,* which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2153, &c* I^ imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
manners she introduced among the Taurians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore skins or leather garments, 
and were armed with bows and arrows. The foUowing 
description of the promised hospitable reception contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 



Iphigenia had, first asked the king's blessing for herseif 
(1. 2 151, &c.), but then she prayed him to turn to her and 
Orestes (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bids 
farewell to both of them. 
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LIST OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 
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Sold stparatsly, VoL L 4r., VoL IL 3f. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; 

Astraea Rednx: Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laie! ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited bv W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cMA, 3/. 6A 

8. Bonyaii. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abonnding, and 

A Relation of his Imprisonment . Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E. Venables, M. A., Precentor of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5/. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lineoki College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition, Extra fcap. 8va stiffcovers^ xs. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition.. Extra fcap. 8to. stiff'covers, as. 

10. Johnflon. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B. A. (Lond.), late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4x. 6d. 

II. Burke. Exlited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

L Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotßtt 4x. 6d. 

IL Reflectlons on the French Revolution. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 
Svo. clothi is, See alsop. 6. 

la. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, B. A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

L The Didactlc Poems of 1780, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
A.D. Z779-Z783. Ext. fcap. 8yo. cMh, y. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poem 
A.D. 1784-Z799. Ext. fcapi 8to. clotk, jt. 




II. LATIXr. 
An Blementary Latin Granunar. By John B. Allen, M. A., 

Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8to. clotht as. 6d. 

A First Latin Ezeroise Book. By the same Author. 

Second Editiott. Extra fcap. 8vo. elotht as. 6d, 

Anglioe Beddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 

for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ctotk, 2s. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 

Passmen and others. SelectedbyJ.Y. Sargent, M.A. Fiftk Edition. Ext. 
fcap. 8to. clothf as. 6d. 

First Latin Beader. By T. J. Nunns, MA. JTurd 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ as. 

Second Latin Beader. In Preparation, 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps, &c. By C. E. Moberly, M. A., Assistant Master in Riigby SchooL 

T/u Gallic War. Extra fcap. Sva cloth, 4J. 6<f. 
The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth, y. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford. M.A. In Three Parts. Third Edition. 
Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Each Part separately, in limf cloth, xs. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bemard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. doth, y. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J. R. King, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. yust Published. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 6d. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In Three Parts. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. each. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 

tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5x. 6d, 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and £. R. Bemard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, y, 

Catnlli Veronensis Liber. Itenim recog^novit, apparatum 

criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 8vo. cloth, x6s, 

Catullus. A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, xdr. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recog- 

nitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins. M. A., Professor of Latin, Owens CoWegt, Manchester. Book I. 
Demy 8vo. eloth, 6s, 

Cioero'8 Fhilippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M. A. StcoHd Editiofi. Demy 8vo. cloth^ lor. 6</. 

Cioero. Beleot Iietters. With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy Svo. cioth,x8s. 

Cioero. Seleot Letten (Text). By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8to. cMh, 4s. 

Cioero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay. M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glass^ow. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cUth^ y. 6d. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellinirton College. 
VoL I. The Ödes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. clotk, las. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

lAvy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modem History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. Demy Svo. cloth, 6s. 
Also a small edition for Schools. 

Persius. The Satlres. With a Translation and Com- 

mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. Bvo. c/oth, js.cid. 

Beleotions from the less known Iiatin Foets. By North 

Finder, M.A. Demy Sto. cioth, x^r. , 

"FTAgmenta and Specimens of Early Iiatin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Demy Sto. cioth, i&r. 

Taoitus. The Annals. Books I — VI. With Essays and 

Notes. By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Prefaring. 

A Manual of Comparative Fhilology» as apph'ed to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papillen, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cioth, 6s. 

The Boman Foets of the Augustan Age. Virgä. By 

William Yoimg Sellar, M.A^ Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. Svo. cioth, 14s. 

The Boman Foets of the Bepublio. By the same 

Editor. Pr^aring. 

III. GBEEK. 
A Oreek Frimer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 

By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Sixth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Ext. fcap. Svo. cioth, is. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregulär and Defective; their forms, 

meaning, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with 
references to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. cioth, los. 6d. 
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The Mements of Greek Acoentoation (for Schools): 

abridi^ed from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, zs, 6ä. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : 

First Greek Beader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L., 

formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Sccond Classical Master 
at the City of London School. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMA, as. 6ä. 

Seoond Greek Beader. By A. J. M. Bell, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8ro. c/cth, y. 6cl. 

Third Greek Beader. In Preparation, 

Fourth Greek Beader ; being Specimens of Greek 

DialeotS. With Introductlons and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 
Ext fcap. Syo. ciatht 4s. 6ä, 

Fifth Greek Beader. Part I, Selections from Greek 

Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductlons and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. Ext fcap. 8to. cMA, 4s. 6d. 

Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of Andent Greek Poetry ; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright,M.A. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth,Ss. 6d, 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, 4x. 6d. 

Aesohylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ar. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon (for Schools), with Introduction 

and Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College. 
Oxford ; late Assistant Master at Rugby Schod, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 

Introductlons, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

The Clouds, ax. The Achamians. In the Press. 

Otherplays willjbllow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 

Phillpotts. B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford SchooL 

Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by CS. 

Jerram, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Suripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Ext fcap. Sva cloth, as. 6d. 

Euripides. Helena (for Schools). By the same Editor. 

In Preparation. 

Herodotus, Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Mapw By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W, W. 

Merry. M.A. Nineteenth Thousand. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, as. 6d. 

Book II, separately, is. 6d, 
Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 
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Homer. Iliad. Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M. A., 

Vice-Provost of Oriel Collej^e, Oxford. Hxt fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Iiucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. 

Flato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 

M. A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Punres, M.A. In the Press. 

SopliooleB. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M. A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antif^one, is. ^. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, ax. each. 

Sophooles. Oedipus Rex : Dindorf s Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St David's. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 

Theooritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 

(late Snow), M.A. Third Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phülpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 

By C. S. Jerram, M. A. Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, as. 



Aristotle's Folitios. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 

of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Demosthenes and Aesohines. The Orations on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M. A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8to. cloth, 12s. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books*I-XII. Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Dcmy 8vo. cloth, i6s. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By S. H. Butcher, 

M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 

Monro, M. A., Vice-Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Preparing. 

A Homerio Q-rammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A. In the Press. 
Sophooles. With English Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, M. A., Professor of Greek, St Andrews. 

VoL I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigene. Sccond Edition. 

8vo. cloth, i6f. 
VoL II. In the Press. 

Sophooles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4r. 6d. 

A Handbook of G-reek Inscriptions, illustrative of Greek 

History. By E. L. Hicks, M.A. Preparing, 
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IV. FBENOH. 

An Etyxnological Diotionaryof the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brächet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M. A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth^ 7s. 6d. 

Braohet's Historioal Grammar of the French Langnage. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M. A. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk^ y. 6d. 

Frenck Classics^ Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Galüc, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotA, 2s. 6d. each. 

Comeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 
Baoine'8 Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. 

Moliöre's Les Fonrberies de Scapm, and Baoine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of MoUire. 

Begnard's Le Jonenr, and Brueys and Falaprat's Le 

Grondeur. 

A Seleotion of Tales by Modem "Writers. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S^vignö 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls* Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealog^ical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk^ sx. 6d^ 

V. OEBMAN. 

German ClassicSy Edited iy C A. Buchheim, PAH. Doc., Professor 

in King's Coüege^ London. 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second 

Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ gj. 

Schlller»s Wilhelm Teil. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 

rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Conuuentary. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ jf . iid. 

Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessingr, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cioth, ys. 6d. 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen : Egmonts Leben und 'Tod, 

and Belagrerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. ciotA, as. 6d. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 

Introduction and Notes. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

In Preparation. By t?ie same Editor. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, etc. 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, Introduc- 
tion, etc. 

Selections from the poems of Schiller and Goethe. 

Beoker's (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 

A German Beader, in Three Parts. 
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Lange's German Course. 
The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 

German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. ctoth^ ax. 6d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. cloth, 7X. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Iiangoage. 8vo. eloth, 3s. 6d. 

This * Grammar* is a refrint o/the Gram.mar contained in * TTu German 
Manual,' and, in this separate /ortn, is intendtd/or the use qfstudents 
wha Tvish to make themselves acquainted with German Grammar chi^y 
for the furiose ofbeing able to read German boohs. 

German Composition ; Extracts from English and American 

writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot-notes. 
In the Press. 

Iiessing's ILaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4x. 6d, 

"Wilhelm Teil. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M.A. Ext. fcap- 8vo. cloth, sx. 

VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 
Fiffores made Basy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 

ductory to 'The Scholar's Arithmetic*) By Lewis Hensl^, M.A., formerly 
Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridf^e. Crown 8yo. cloth, id. 

Anawers to the Bxamples in Figores made Basy. 

By the same Author. Crown Sro. cloth, ix. 

The Scholar's Arithmetio. By the same Anthor. Crown 

8to. cMh, 4x. 6d. 

The Sdholar'8 Algebra. By the same Anthor. Crown Svo. 

cloth, 4X. fid, 

Booh-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 

New and enlarged Edition, Ext. fcap. 8to. limp cloth, ax. 

Aoonstios. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Sayilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8to. cloth, js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Eleotrioity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M. A.,F.R.S. a Tols. Demy 8to. cloth, x/. xzx. 6d. 

An ZSlementary Treatise on the same subjeot. By the 

same Anthor. Prtparing. 

A Treatise on Statios. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Seeond 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy Svo. cloth, Z4x. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, R.E. Demy 

8va clcth, JOS. 6d. Just Pttblished, 
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VII. FHTSICAIi 8CIBXCE. 
A Handbook of Desoriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F. R. A. S. Third Edition^ Demy 8vo. cloth, aSx. 

Ghemistry for StucLents. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 

Doc, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A na» 
Edition^ with Solutions, 1873. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clUh, Zs. Zd. 

A Treatise on Heat, with nmnerous Woodcuts and Dia- 

grams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Phjrsics, Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cUth, is. 6d. 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. £. Baynes, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. c/oth, jt. 6d. 

Forma of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D.» F.R.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth,\6s. 

Ezercises in Fraotical Chemiatry. By A. G. Vemon 

Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S. ; and H. G. Madan, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Geology of Oxford and tlie Valley of the TlLames. 

By John Phillips, M. A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. ciotA, z/. is. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mlneralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper In the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. In tk* Press, 

VIII. HISTOBY. 
A Constitutional Historyof England. By W. Stubbs, M. A., 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Library Edition. Three vols. 
demy Bvo. cloth, si. Sx. 

Also in Three Vo.umes, Crown 8vo., price zax. each. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
ByW. Stubbs, M.A. Third Edition. Crovm Bvo. ctoth, Ss. 6d. 

A Short History of the 19'orman Conquest. By E. A. 

Freeman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. yust Published. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. 

By H. B. George, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Small 4to. 

cloth t X2X. 

A History of France, down to the year 1793. With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price lor. 6<f. each. 

Selections from the Despatohes, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India. 
Edited by S. T. Owen, M. A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 8vo. cloth, \l. 4^. 

Belections from the 'Wellington Despatches. By the 

same Editor. In the Press. 

A History of the United States of America. By E. J. 

Payne, M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 

M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8to. cloth, 14s. 
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A History of Greeoe. By E. A. Freeman, MA., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity CoUeKre, Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders. a.d. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 

Fellow of University College, London. lUustrated with Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, i/. xsf. 



LAW. 

The Elements of Jurispmdenoe. By Thomas Erskine 

Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
Fellow of All Souls College. Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, los. 6ä. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloih, 5^. 

Gaii Institutioniim Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste,M.A.,Barrister-at- Law. SecoHd Edition, 8vo. cMA, i8s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 

Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts. 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 3S. 6d. 

Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed ^ is. 

Part III. Property Law. 8vo. setued, 2s. 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). Svo. sewed, 3«. (td. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A. Second Edition, with 
Supplement. Crown Svo. cloth, 7/. td. 

International Law. By W. E. Hall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Demy 8vo., cloth, 21X. yust Published. 

An Introduotion to the History of the Law of Real 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract. By Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of English Law, and Fellow 
of AU Souls College, Oxford. Crown 8va cloth, 9s. 

X. MENTAL AND MOBAL FHILOSOFHT. 

Bacon. Noviim Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M.A. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Beleotions trom. Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By Alexander Campbell Fräser, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, jt. 6d. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Seventh 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cUth, y. 6d. 

The Elements of Induotive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Third Edition, 
Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

A Manual of Folitioal Economy, for the nse of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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XI. ABT, &o. 
A Handbook of Fiotorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A. Second Edition, iYO. hal/tncrocco, tis. 

A. Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Onseley, 

Bjirt , M. A., Mus. Doc. Second EdiUon. 4to. cMh, los, 

A Treatise on Connterpoint, Canon, and Fngue, based 

npon that of Cherubim. By the same Author. 4ta doth, i6f. 

A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 

sition. By the same Author. 4to. cUth, tos'. 

A Musio Primer for Schools. By J. Trontbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. clotk, is. 6d. 

The Cnltivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. clotht ax. 6d, 

XII. MIBCEIiIiANIIOUS. 
Text-Book of Botany, Morpbologioal and Fhysio- 

logicaL By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Würzbure. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M. A.. assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 
Royal 8to. half ntorocco, su. 6d. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 

' tical. By Archibald Madaren, The Gynmasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. Sto. 
ciotH. -js. 6d, 

An Icelandic Prose Beader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, M. A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. ciothf los. 6ä. 

Dante. Selections firom the Inferno. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. CotterUl. B.A. Extra fcap. 8to. cMh, ^.6d. 

Tasso. La Gerosalemme Iiiberata. Cantos I, II. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8to. clotA, ax. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S R. Driver, M. A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. ciotA, 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cUth^ y* 6d. 

A Handbook of Phonetios, inclnding a Populär Exposition 

of the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cUth, 4X. 6d. 



The Dblegates op the Press invite suggestions and advice 
from all persans interested in education; and will he thanhful 
for hintSt &*€., addressed to the Secretary to the Delecates, 
Clarendon PresSy Oxford. 
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